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When paying your life assurance premiums, 


do you ever ask yourself: 


How are my savings looked after? 
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The Life Offices have a long record of safe 
and profitable use of the money entrusted 
to them by policyholders. The funds are 
invested by experts with special know- 
ledge of long-term investment problems, 
the guiding principle being always the 
fullest security and benefit of the 
policyholders. 


Life Assurance is a business in which a 
very large proportion of the profits, 
usually 90 per cent or more, is returned 
in the form of bonuses to with-profit 
policyholders. And much more than most 
businesses it is concerned with people. 
You'll find that your Life Office has an 
understanding attitude to your personal 
problems. 


You get a good deal from Life Assurance 


Issued by The Life Offices’ Association, London, and Associated Scottish Life Offices, Edinburgh. 
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- Portrait of the Week 


IN THE COURSE of a two-day defence debate, the 
Secretary of State for Air said that the American 
airborne nuclear weapon, Skybolt, «= -uld be fitted 
with British warheads and be ‘under our exclusive 
control,” Mr. Denis Healey, the Opposition’s chief 
spokesman, having already said that he didn’t be- 
lieve it. Mr. Crossman attacked the Government, 
instead of putting the ball through his own goal. 
Outside the House, Mr. Crossman’s draft restate- 
ment of the Labour Party’s defence policy was 
defeated by the Parliamentary Party, and Mr. 
Cousins was cross. The West German Govern- 
ment said it wouldn't go on paying for British 
troops stationed in Germany, but would pay more 
to NATO under a new agreement. So would 
Britain, but the United States would pay less. 


* 


MR. HAMMARSKJOLD APPEALED to twenty-two 
African States to reinforce United Nations forces 
in the Congo, where a general mobilisation was 





called by President Kasavubu, who accused the 
United Nations of ‘complicity with the Com- 
munist bands of the rebel Gizenga.’ All the same, 
the rebel Gizenga expelled five Red journalists 
from Stanleyville, for being White. Mr. Tom 
Mboya, Mr. Blundell and the liberal Europeans 
did well in the Kenya elections, which passed off 
peaceably: politically speaking, Sir Ferdinand 
Cavendish-Bentinck passed out peaceably. Sir Roy 
Welensky began to back-pedal away from his 
position of no compromise over the Government's 
proposed constitution for Northern Rhodesia: 
the Federal troops he had called out were stood 
easy, and Southern Rhodesian police allowed to 
take leave. President Bourguiba went back to 
Tunisia after his Paris talks with President de 
Gaulle, holding out hopes of peace in Algeria. 


* 


LORD SHAWCROSS ACCEPTED the chairmanship of 
the new Royal Commission on the Press, and the 
London and Edinburgh Stock Exchanges con- 
firmed the suspicion that some people had done 
pretty well out of knowing beforehand of the 
proposed Odhams-Thomson merger. By this time, 
though, it was clear that the Odhams merger was 
going to be with the Mirror group, Sir Christopher 
Chancellor having said that he couldn't advise 
Odhams stockholders to reject an offer that was 
‘fair and reasonable’-—though he and his fellow- 
directors were going to, on principle. ‘An island 
of coal, surrounded by fish’—unofficial strikes 
stopped work in many pits in Yorkshire, but 
the British Government settled the dispute with 
Iceland over fishing rights. Franco-British talks 
on a possible link between Britain and the Com- 
mon Market were a failure: ICI announced that 
it would spend £100 million in the next ten years 
on setting up factories and plants in Common 
Market countries. 


* 


THE KING OF MOROCCO DIED. Mr. Alexei Adjubei, 
editor of /zvestia, and son-in-law of Mr. Khrush- 
chev, said that Soviet students’ suitcases had been 
broken into in a London hotel, which would have 
been easier to believe had he not also said that 
there was no censorship in the Soviet Union. The 
Independent Television Authority told soap 
powder and detergent manufacturers to stop ‘com- 
parative advertising’ on television: their products 
may now only be described as miraculous, but not 
more miraculous than anyone else’s. The LCC 
pulled down some houses in Stepney so that people 
couldn’t be immoral in them. This office cele- 
brated—in an appropriately Augustan manner— 
the 250th anniversary of the foundation of Addi- 
son and Steele’s Spectator, and the engagement 
was announced in the Times of Mr. C. A. Cuming 
and Miss J. P. Whent. 
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WITHIN THE 


OR some weeks past the rumour has been 
Beoing the rounds in London that the Com- 
monwealth Prime Ministers attending next 
week’s conference in London have already 
reached agreement on the most contentious item 
on the informal agenda: to the question of 
whether or not South Africa should be permitted 
to stay in the Commonwealth when she becomes 
a republic, they have been persuaded to chorus: 
aye. This has certainly been the desire of the 
Government here. Impressed by the impact of 
his wind of change speech, Mr. Macmillan is 
convinced that he can continue to exercise a 
beneficial effect on the state of the Union; and 
in this assumption he has the backing of most 
Conservative MPs. They feel an instinctive desire 
to keep the nations of the Commonwealth to- 
gether, particularly South Africa (in a sense the 
Commonwealth's most striking achievement); 
and they also instinctively resent the idea that 
any pressure should be put on a member State— 
few Conservatives supported the Boycott move- 
ment. But until a few weeks ago it was thought 
that the pressure by some of the other Prime 
Ministers to exclude South Africa would be too 
great. It has therefore come as a surprise to find 
the Government so quietly confident that they 
will be—indeed, have already been—converted. 

The reason is not that the stock arguments in 
favour of keeping South Africa in the club have 
suddenly become convincing. On the contrary, 
the theory that Britain and the other Common- 
wealth countries will be able to exert a moderat- 
ing influence on the South African Government 
so long as she remains a member has been com- 
prehensively discredited; it has been the other 
way round, with the South African Government 
exerting a deplorable influence on Britain at the 
UN and elsewhere, even compelling Britain to 
support, or at least to abstain from opposing, the 
UN’s effort to secure justice for South West 
Africa. As for the plea that the Commonwealth 
link represents the last life-line connecting the 
liberal whites and the Africans to the free world, 
they themselves complain that it is not so much 
a life-line as a noose: because so long as Britain 
wants Dr. Verwoerd to keep South Africa in the 
Commonwealth she cannot say the kind of things 
she ought to be saying about apartheid. The 
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fallacy of the argument ‘within the family, moral 
pressure can be brought to bear,’ which the Arch- 
bishop of Capetown uses in favour of keeping 
South Africa in, is that recent years have shown 
it can not be brought to bear, because Dr. Ver- 
woerd simply ignores it. And it is because they 
realise this that many people are taking part in 
the Sharpeville Vigil next week who are not 
normally to be found in such demonstrations. 

Why, then, is there even a possibility that 
South Africa’s request to remain a member will 
be granted? The reason can be found in the 
speech of the Secretary for Commonwealth 
Relations to the Young Conservatives at the 
weekend, when he said, ‘Let us not think so 
much of our internal differences within the Com- 
monwealth: not only in South Africa can we 
point an accusing finger.’ Quietly, the Common- 
wealth Relations Office has been hinting to the 
Prime Ministers who might ordinarily be 
expected to want to blackball South Africa that 
it may not be in their best long-term interests 
to do so. In most of their cupboards, a skeleton 
rattles. Ghana persecutes her Ashanti minority; 
India has Kashmir on her conscience (or should 
have); Australia imposes the most ruthless of 
colour bars; Pakistan is a military dictatorship. 
If Dr. Verwoerd gets his deserts, who shall ‘scape 
whipping? 

But Mr. Sandys gave the CRO game away 
when he went on to justify this policy on the 
excuse that ‘we have countries which basically 
want the same sort of thing in the world, but 
approach it in different ways.’ For the whole 
point about Dr. Verwoerd is that he does not 
want the same sort of thing in the world—or in 
South Africa—as the rest of the Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers. All the others subscribe to the 
same general democratic principles. Even 
Kwame Nkrumah, though he would insert 
reservations about the need for different demo- 
cratic institutions for different peoples, would 
insist that democracy is the ultimate aim of his 
government. But not Dr. Verwoerd. As Ronald 
Segal recalls in his article this week, Dr. Ver- 
woerd was a Nazi sympathiser; his apartheid 
policy is a simple negation of democratic prin- 
ciples. Nobody in South Africa, not even Dr. 
Verwoerd himself, any longer believes in the 
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idea of an equal-but-separate racial system; 
apartheid is simply designed to perpetuate White 
authority over Black, indefinitely. 

And that is why, even if some of the Prime 
Ministers have something nasty in their wood- 
sheds, they need not waver. In any case, the 
Prime Ministers of those countries which have 
nothing to reproach themselves with should stand 
firm. According to the Mail on Monday morn- 
ing, Mr. Diefenbaker is arriving determined to 
force a showdown; this has since been denied, 
and Fleet Street gossips have been suggesting 
that the story had no firmer foundation than a 
desire to embarrass Lord Beaverbrook, but if Mr. 
Diefenbaker does cast his weight against re- 
admission he will be doing the Commonwealth a 
notable service. For only by a firm vote 
against Dr. Verwoerd and all he stands for 
can the nations of the Commonwealth effectively 
express their detestation of the policies of the 
South African Government, and rid the Com- 
monwealth of the moral incubus it has been 
carrying for too long. 


Stepped-up Campaign 

HERE are times when to call the Labour Party 

‘Her Maijesty’s Opposition’ sounds risible, 
and this week’s defence debate in the Commons 
provided one of them. With the Gaitskell v. 
Crossman and Cousins war reverberating 
through the lobbies, it was hard to take the 
Labour contribution to the debate very seri- 
ously: as well might one listen to a roomful of 
tald barbers plugging a hair-restorer. The most 
effective opposition was provided by Conserva- 
tive back-benchers; and in particular, Aubrey 
Jones. 

Leaving aside the bungling over Blue Streak, 
and the general confusion over whether Britain 
is providing an independent deterrent or a con- 
tribution to an independent deterrent, the most 
important point Mr. Jones dealt with was man- 
power: important because it is something over 
which the Government can exercise effective con- 
trol—which is more than can be said for most of 
its defence projects, to judge by the record. Now 
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‘Save yourself, you sinners! Brother Cowboy 


that the emphasis is shifting back from nuclear 
to conventional warfare, there is clearly a need 
for a reassessment of the manpower situation; it 
is inconsistent, as Mr. Jones argued, at a time 
when Britain has to admit (whether she likes it or 
not) the need for interdependence, that she 
should be putting herself in the position where 
she cannot fulfil her military commitments; and 
it is utterly illogical that Britain should be the 
one country which feels able to dispense with 
national service. 

Like the Bow Group Defence Committee, Mr. 
Jones feels that conscription in some form may 
have to be revived. It should never have been 
discontinued. The Defence Minister still hopes 
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for ‘a very elaborate stepped-up campaign to 
draw the attention of virile, energetic young men 
to the good, well-paid life which the Army pro- 
vides (Already, evidently, Mr. Watkinson has 
picked up the language of the television com- 
mercial: he has only to set his words to music 
to save the taxpayer the cost of a plug-writer.) 
But in the long run, this kind of advertising cam- 
paign can only work if the Army actually pro- 
vides the kind of life which it promises; it does 
not, and in the nature of things cannot. So the 
chances of the required number of volunteers 
being obtained by the time the last conscript 
leaves the Army—unless very substantial new 
inducements are offered—must be slim. 


Intellectuals in Office 


From RICHARD H. ROVERE —_ 


RESIDENT KENNEDY seems to turn up on tele- 
| ree more than anyone except the girls who 
give weather reports. He is clearly, in fact, a 
publicity hound. He has not only introduced live- 
television news conferences, but he is inviting 
the cameras in on everything. One can switch 
on the eleven o’clock news and hear the Presi- 
dent announcing the end of a strike or see him 
conferring solemnly with his Secretary of State. 
Hardly a day seems to pass in which the public 
cannot look in at some event in the life of the 
President. One day two or three weeks back, a 
New York Times photographer took pictures of 


‘every event of his day. In those brief intervals 


when the lights are not playing over him, his 
Cabinet members are on television or holding 
press conferences. 

The reasons are not far to seek. He won 
election with an unprecedentedly small plurality. 
His party lost strength in Congress. Left to itself, 
the Congress now in session would reject every 
part of his programme except those that offer 
direct and immediate benefits ‘to large numbers 
of citizens. There is no way for him to accomp- 
lish his large ends without mobilising public 
opinion. This he cannot hope to do by mere 
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rarest, finest witch doctor white flower that ever grew.—The Connection, Act II. 
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persuasion. To succeed, he must win for himsel! 
something like that liking and admiration which 
the people had for Mr. Eisenhower. Unlike Mr 
Eisenhower, he cannot count on the press and 
television to shower him with unsought praise 
and attention. He must seek it himself, and that 
is What he is doing, with his customary but always 
astonishing vigour. 

That he is more popular today than he was 
at the time of election no one doubts. Nor does 
anyone doubt that, barring some such disagree- 
ableness as a prolonged jungle war like the one 
in Korea, he will grow in public esteem. Most 
first-term presidents do, and Mr. Kennedy is 
more engaging than most. 

There is no better evidence for this than the 
way his Republican rivals are scattering. Mr. 
Nixen nowadays seems hardly to exist. Now and 
then one comes upon interviews with him by 
reporters who have sought him out in some fall- 
out shelter, location seldom disclosed, and the 
word is always that he is uncertain about his 
future in politics. He certainly has no present in 
politics. He has had nothing to say about the 
new administration or about the old Republicans 
in Congress—who have had quite a bit to say 
about him, most of it being to the general effect 
that the Republican faithful should look to them 
and not to 1960's fallen idol for leadership. Nor 
has Governor Rockefeller of New York had 
much to say on issues broader than the educa- 
tional system in his province. On the Great 
Issues of Our Time—silence. The conclusion of 


most observers is that no one is going to want 
the Republican nomination in 1964, or at any 
rate no one except the ultra-rightist, Barry 
Goldwater of Arizona, whose prospects improve 
as those of his party decline. 

* 

It was bound to happen. Once Senator Ken- 
nedy has appointed large numbers of intellectuals 
to positions of authority, some intellectual was 
bound to come along and accuse those who 


accept authority as Judases. In a recent issue of 
the Nation, a professor of history named Loren 
Baritz has published a fiery manifesto called 

what else?—‘The Lonely Intellectual.’ (He is 
identified as the author of a recent book entitled 
—what else?—The Servants of Power.) ‘Let men 
of affairs cease their annoyance with and repul- 
sion of the intellectual, and the latter will suffer,’ 
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he writes. I cannot state it as a fact that Mr. Baritz 
has spent the last eight years complaining about 
the contempt for ideas in the United States, and 
citing Dwight D. Eisenhower as the most con- 
temptible of the contemptuous, but I'll bet he 
has spent part of his time doing that, and I know 
that the magazine for which he writes has been 
full of such complaints and citations, as have 
most of our intellectual trade journals. It would 
have been logical to conclude, from all that has 
been said on the subject in recent years, that the 
intellectual community would welcome the elec- 
tion of a President who qualified as an intellec- 
tual himself and who had enough respect for the 
breed in general to put large numbers in his 
government. And in point of fact a large part 
of the intellectual community is delighted. But 
Mr. Baritz represents what is certainly a sizeable 
minority within the group and one that has at 
various times in recent American history been a 
majority. 

Its mode of reasoning is odd. ‘Let the intellec- 
tual be absorbed in society,’ Mr. Baritz says, ‘and 
he runs the very grave risk of being digested by 
it.” And more: “When he touches power, it will 
touch him.’ On matters other than those having 
to do with risks of being digested by society or 
touched by power, it has always been the position 
of the intellectuals—particularly those of the 
avant-garde, about whom Mr. Baritz is so con- 
cerned—that the life of the mind involved heavy 
risks and that no one should fear experience 
that might be corrupting as well as instructive. 

At the moment, one of the heroes of Mr. 
Baritz’s cult is a novelist of odd and unpredict- 
able ways whose life is a quest for experience of 
every sort. He has written at length of the need 
for adventure and experimentation with sex, nar- 
cotics, and even violence, and in a particularly 
adventurous and experimental mood not long 
ago, he practised a bit of violence on his wife, 
with a knife. Explaining himself to the police 
and to psychiatrists, he put forward a quite 
sophisticated rationale, and while his friends and 
admirers did not entirely accept it, they gave it a 
kind of solemn credence that they would never 
have extended to a knifer with a low IQ. But if 
he had taken a job as Deputy Under-Secretary 
of the Interior, and explained that he found 
something quite tangy in a brush with power, 
he would have been drummed out of the regi- 
ment. He would have been reminded of Mr. 
Baritz’s absolutely irrefutable logic—‘When he 
touches power, it will touch him.’ Naturally, the 
lonely intellectual dreads being touched. 





DEFENCE FUND 

A small committee has been formed to raise 
funds which will make it possible for the 
Bahraini prisoners on St. Helena to engage 
in further legal proceedings, if they wish, to 
obtain their release. It consists of two 
Labour MPs, Mr. Woodrow Wyatt and 
Mr. John Stonehouse; one Liberal MP, Mr. 
Jeremy Thorpe; a- London County Coun- 
cillor, Mr. Donald Chesworth; and Mr. 
Bernard Levin. The committee urgently 
appeals for contributions, which should be 
made payable to ‘St. Helena Prisoners 
Defence Fund,’ and sent care of Mr. Levin 
at the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, 
WCl. 
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Monarchs and Maharajas 


From SANTHA RAMA RAU 


HERE are relatively few examples in history, 
} far as I know, of nations which have 
managed, so to speak, to eat their monarchies 
and have them. Among those few England and 
India are, in their different ways, splendidly and 
incongruously pre-eminent. We didn’t put an end 
to our princes by beheading them, exiling them, 
imprisoning them or sending them fleeing across 
the snow with wolves snapping at their sleighs. 
Like England, we, too, left them sitting in much 
of their glory, but tactfully and gently removed 
the source of power from their thrones. 

Yes, they kept their titles, their (slightly re- 
duced) retinues, their private lands, their public 
jewels, their privy purse, their social chic and 
their aura of glamour. It was just that they didn’t 
really rule any more. Some of them protested— 
rather fancifully in one case by backing a brigand 
called Bhupat the Tiger in a campaign to raid 
and terrorise villages so that the people would 
beg for a return of princely rule and the times 
of quiet and security. When the prince’s palace 
was searched by the police and found to con- 
tain virtually a small arsenal, he explained it 
away rather grandly by saying that shikar (hunt- 
ing) was a traditional sport of kings and how 
could he be expected to maintain his style of life 
without his proper privileges? People were 
shocked by his methods but not by his argument, 
though the district voted Congress in that year’s 
election. 

Other princes, more practically, set to work 
to regain part of their power in a more orderly 
way by standing for election from their States— 
both the Maharaja of Baroda and the Maharani 
of Gwalior are MPs. Some were appointed by 
the independent government as Governors of 
their districts, some joined the foreign service 
or represented India at the UN, some took their 
army careers seriously, and some retired to their 
estates and palaces, continuing, on the surface, 
the old order, ignoring the underlying changes. 

And yet the sense of royalty remains among 
Indians and accounts for a good part of the wild 
enthusiasm with which Queen Elizabeth II and 
Prince Philip were greeted here—indeed, even 
when President Eisenhower on his visit to India 
was met by cheering crowds, a large number of 
his village well-wishers were welcoming the ‘King 
of America.’ If to outside observers this blithe 
acceptance of royalty in two more-or-less- 
Socialist States seems odd, to us it is the most 
sensible way to behave. Like the British, we are 
used to swallowing several inconsistencies before 
breakfast (or whenever the morning papers 
arrive). For years we have accepted without any 
strong feelings of absurdity the idea that part 
of our country was under princely rule and part 
was not, and that even the part that wasn’t tech- 
nically was under a monarch several thousand 
miles away. We accepted the Viceroy as a sort 
of royal stand-in, but saw nothing funny in the 
fact that our leaders spent many years trying to 
kick the viceroys out of India while often re- 
maining good personal friends of theirs. And 
there was never any bitterness towards the 
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monarch, it wasn't his fault, poor thing. Possibly 
this was the clearest sign that we recognised the 
withdrawal of real from the throne. 
Royalty is above politics, and both India and 
England have literally as well as 
figuratively true 


power 


made _ this 


Consequently it seemed to most of us perfectly 
proper that when the Queen visited Jaipur she 
should be given only the necessary formal lun- 
cheon by the Governor of the State (a political 
appointment), but that her real entertainment 
should be in the hands of the Maharaja. As 
royalty together they rode in a State elephant 
procession in the correct feudal way. Again, 
according to ancient royal rules, the nobles of 
the State assembled at the old palace to pay their 
respects to the Queen, and the traditional wel- 
come with music and tilak (a red mark placed 
in blessing on the honoured guest’s forehead) 
were accorded her. And of course the Maharaja 
took the Queen on a hunting trip and everyone 
would have felt disgraced if it hadn't been 
arranged in true princely style, conducted from 
a royal hunting lodge, equipped with mobile 
camps ready to serve a picnic banquet on Persian 
carpets in any part of the jungle. And if this 
picture isn’t quite in keeping with a modern 
India of five-year plans, nationalisation and 
austerity, well, it was our Socialist government 
that engineered the visit and the Indian people 
have had a very good time reading every delicious 
detail on the front pages of their newspapers. 


An important factor in the Indian view of the 
monarchy is that Indians, in the words of a local 
journalist, ‘traditionally love pomp and pageantry 
and adore and worship Royalty through their 
maharajas. In a where an ordinary 
tourist with a camera can attract a huge crowd on 
any street corner, what a field day a State visit 
from a foreign monarch provides! What a mar- 
vellous excuse to dress up in one’s gayest clothes, 
decorate the family bullock cart with garlands 
of flowers, declare a school holiday for the child- 
ren and set off from the village to see whatever 
part of the festivities comes your way! The fact 


country 


that Indians behave with the same exuberant 
sense of occasion for their own elections (of an 
independent government that has renounced 


monarchy) would come as a surprise only to 
people who don’t know India. A Show is a Show 
regardless of who provides it, and British and 
Americans elections would seem pitifully joyless 
to Indians. Of course there has been a good deal 
of solemn talk about how this unprecedented 
reception of the Queen indicates India’s strong 
belief in the Commonwealth and its wish for even 
closer ties with England, and certainly there is 
far more affection and respect for the English in 
India than anyone would have thought possible 
in the acrimonious days of the struggle for inde- 
pendence. But I'm pretty certain that most of 
the millions of Indians who have turned out 
whenever the Queen has made an appearance 
came to get a glimpse of a famous and glamorous 
young woman and to get a breath of all the 
excitement that surrounds her. 
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Protecting Power 


By T. R. M. 


HE Central African Federal Constitution of 

1953 specified that Britain would retain un- 
qualified authority for the internal government 
of the Protectorate of Northern Rhodesia. The 
Federal Government’s functions were not to in- 
clude constitutional changes, or the preservation 
of public order; of these Britain was to be sole 
arbiter. Any action by the Federal Army or 
security forces on Northern Rhodesian soil, 
except at Britain’s request, was to be—and still 
is—illegal. Solemn promises were made that 
Federation would not affect the plans for the 
territory’s political advancement in conformity 
with Britain’s duty, as protecting power, to the 
African population; Mr. Oliver Lyttelton 
asserted that decisions regarding the Northern 
Rhodesian constitution would be reached with- 
out... ‘any agreement from the Federal Gov- 
ernment ... I assure the House that their con- 
currence is not necessary for anything we may 
decide.’ 

The seven years’ history of Federation is the 
history of the Federal Government’s attempts to 
ignore these undertakings, and to impose white 
supremacy, in the interests of European settlers, 
upon the Protectorates. In the 1958 Northern 
Rhodesian Constitution, Britain abdicated her 
responsibilities, appeasing the Federal Govern- 
ment, entrenching the European-dominated 
United Federal Party in effective power over 
three million resentful Africans. Now, she has 
reformed; committing herself, one hopes irrevoc- 
ably, to constitutional proposals which will put 
the Protectorate back on the right road of peace- 
ful evolution towards representative government 
founded on the paramountcy of African interests 
with adequate safeguards for minorities. 

Sir Roy Welensky, the Federal Prime Minister, 
has been attempting by intimidation to induce 
the British Government to abandon its moderate 
policy. His party boycotted the London Con- 
ference; yet now, he claims they were not con- 
sulted about the new constitution—though he 
himself has been punctiliously acquainted of 
Mr. Macleod’s intentions throughout. Although 
the Federal Parliament has no authority over 
Northern Rhodesia’s constitution, he has called 
upon it ‘to resist British policy by every means 
open to it.’ In his speech on Monday, he claimed 
that ‘my government were asked to consider and 
approve this scheme within almost hours of its 
receipt’—a slip of the tongue which, since his 
government's approval is not required and has 
not been sought, reveals how far his thoughts 
are from legal and constitutional reality. And in 
the same speech he warned Rhodesian Europeans 
that ‘it might be necessary to decide whether 
we are prepared to fight for what we have 
created here in the past seventy years-—which, 
coupled with his taking powers to conscript every 
able-bodied Federal male, is not much less than 
an open threat of war. 

Nor is it a wholly empty threat. The Federal 
Freedom Fighting Force—a European extremist 
body which is enrolling, and allegedly arming, 
all Europeans who report to it—might provoke 
incidents with Africans at a moment's notice to 


CREIGHTON 


provide a pretext. But the greater danger in 
Central Africa is that Britain may falter. The 
need now is for the Government to stand firmly 
by its Northern Rhodesian policy, not to modify 
it to suit Sir Roy. If this means—as it does— 
being ready if the necessity arises to assert 
British sovereignty, the Government must be 
ready to do so. Firmness can ensure that there 
is no need to take up arms; the real danger lies 
in vacillation. 

Under Kenneth Kaunda’s leadership the Afri- 
cans have accepted with remarkable calm and 
restraint the results of a conference that, for 
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them, was a major disappointment. This is be- 
cause they still have trust in Mr. Macleod. Ags 
the last Governor of Northern Rhodesia wrote 
to the Times a few days ago, it is the Federal 
Government that ‘Africans hate and fea for its 
actions, omissions and declarations of intentions’ 
—not Britain. But if Britain gives even the 
appearance of abandoning the proposals of the 
White Paper, in order to discuss alternatives 
acceptable to the hated Federal Government, 
despair may spill over into nihilistic violence such 
as Kenneth Kaunda, in a widely misinterpreted 
remark did not threaten—it is the last thing he 
desires—but predicted as psychologically inevit- 
able in the circumstances. Nor does holding to 
the White Paper proposals mean giving in to 
African extremists. Rather, to allow Welensky 
tc deflect us from the moderate course wou!d be 
ta give in to European extremists. 


How Much Longer? 


By BERNARD LEVIN 


New readers begin here: Az 
the end of 1956 five men were 
arrested in the Persian Gulf 
territory of Bahrain (an abso- 
lute dictatorship under the pro- 
tection of Britain) and accused 
of various crimes of sedition. 
They were tried by a court con- 
sisting of three relatives of the 
despotic ruler, were unrepre- 
sented by counsel, found guilty 
and sentenced to terms of imprisonment ranging 
from ten to fourteen years. The verdict in the 
case was announced five days before the trial 
began, as was the fact that three of the prisoners 
would be transferred to St. Helena (a British 
colony) to serve their sentence. 

The ruler of Bahrain has now asked that the 
three men be returned to Bahrain; Mr. Edward 
Heath, the Lord Privy Seal, has admitted that 
the suggestion has come from the British Gov- 
ernment, embarrassed by the continued im- 
prisonment of these men in what was coming 
more and more clearly to be recognised as 
entirely illegal circumstances. Protests in the 
House of Commons led Mr. Heath to agree that 
the men would not be returned to Bahrain pend- 
ing legal proceedings they contemplated to com- 
pel the British Government to release them. 
Now read on. 

The case has now taken two sensational turns. 
When Mr. Heath made his last statement on the 
subject in the House of Commons, the House 
(with the single exception of Mr. John Stone- 
house) accepted his statement that the three men 
on St. Helena did not now wish any further 
legal proceedings to be taken on their behalf, 
that they wished to be returned to Bahrain to 
complete their sentences, and that no pressure 
had been brought to bear upon them to persuade 
them to agree to this. Fresh information which 
has now come to hand, however, suggests that 
the House was very unwise indeed to accept Mr. 
Heath’s statement quite so readily, and that Mr. 
Stonehouse’s suspicions that some form of 
hanky-panky had been going on in St. Helena 
might prove to be a fair reading of the situation. 





For two telegrams have been received in Lon- 
don by the defence. One—dated February 13 and 
signed by one of the men (A! Shamlan)—ask 
that all further possible legal steps should be 
taken on his behalf if thought advisable. This 
casts a strange light on the Governor’s assurance 
to Mr. Heath that all three men insisted that 
they wanted to go back to Bahrain. The other 
telegram is still more extraordinary, in the cir- 
cumstances, and still more disturbing in its im- 
plications. Dated February 11, it reads ‘We made 
no request of any kind to Government; release 
is our only object.’ This is signed by two of the 
three men: Al Shamlan and Al Aliwat. 

Letter confirmation is awaited of these tele- 
grams; the post from St. Helena takes several 
weeks. But they are, I think, enough in them- 
selves to compel Mr. Heath to do some very full 
explaining to the House of Commons when he 
is questioned (as he is to be next week) on the 
apparent discrepancy between his version of the 
men’s wishes and the telegrams. Of course, it 
may be that the men did, under pressure, agree 
to be sent back and then subsequently changed 
their minds and decided to fight on. But an 
explanation is still required. 

From the Bahrain end of this increasingly 
scandalous business come two further items of 
information. The first concerns Al Bakar, the 
third man on St. Helena, and the one who did 
not sign either of the telegrams rebutting the 
suggestion that they wished to return to Bahrain; 
he was the one who, according to Mr. Heath, 
first stated that he did wish to go back. It 
appears that his eighteen-year-old daughter is ill 
—perhaps seriously—which might well account 
for his willingness to return to Bahrain, even to 
prison there. The second item of information 
from Bahrain is a report that has reached me 
about the two prisoners (out of the original 
five) who have been in prison there. I am in- 
formed that they have denied to their relatives 
(who are allowed a monthly visit) making the 
statements attributed to them by Mr. Heath 
when he saw them (in the company of the 
Bahrain Police Chief); he reported them as 
having ‘no major complaints.’ 
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sound judgment—two qualities which guide and control 


every long term decision they make. Take fuel, for example. 
When the choice of fuels was examined, Kellogg’s voted 
for coal. Why? Because—among many other good reasons 













—they knew that coal provides all the steam power they 
need at the lowest cost ; because coal—mechanically stoked 
—is smokeless; and because British coalfields can supply 
all the coal that industry will need both now and in the 
foreseeable future. 

When the time comes for you to make a decision on fuel, 
remember Kellogg’s. Coal has helped them to create a 
mouth-watering success. It could well heap your own plate 
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Sound and Fury 


By ROY JENKINS, MP 


N the past three weeks the House of Commons 

has changed from a rather soporific legislative 
assembly into a parliamentary battleground. 
When Mr. Enoch Powell announced his changes 
in National Health Service charges on February 
1 he gave the Labour Party, already palely con- 
valescent after its post-Scarborough upheaval, the 
first issue for some time on which it could hope 
to mount a major united campaign. But it was 
not until a week later that the Government Chief 
Whip, in a: classic display of the dangers of 
a weak man suddenly trying to act with strength 
and decision, ensured that the main struggle 
should be concentrated where he and the Govern- 
ment must surely have least wanted it—in the 
House of Commons and not in the country. 

All that Mr. Redmayne did was to indicate 
that he was going to move the closure unreason- 
ably early on the first stages of the debate on 
Mr. Powell’s proposals, and then, when the 
Opposition protested noisily, but not unex- 
pectedly against this intention, he proceeded to 
move it earlier still. Presumably he saw himself 
engaging in a piece of cool and daring general- 
ship which would have filled the great Whips of 
the past with a mixture of envy and admiration. 
In fact, all that he achieved was to give Sir 
Gordon Touche the doubtful pleasure of being 
a public figure for a week, and to disrupt 
both the Government's legislative programme 


and the sleep of the legislators. Since General 


Redmayne’s action the House has met for nine 
full days. On six of them it has sat after midnight, 
on five after 3 a.m. and on one after 8 a.m. 


During these late sittings a great deal of non- 
sense has been talked. Much of the time has 
been taken up with spurious points of order, with 
motions to report progress when none has been 
made, and with all the ingenious circumnavigat- 
ing of the rules of order which is inseparable 
from a parliamentary ‘go-slow.’ Does this mean 
that the Opposition, in the pompous words of 
some commentators, has been misusing the time 
of the House, or detracting from its dignity, or 
making a public exhibition of its own irrespon- 
sibility? How intolerable, it has also been sug- 
gested, that the Labour Party should force Parlia- 
ment to take important decisions at four in the 
morning in an atmosphere of semi-hysteria! 
These charges seem to me to be based on false 
premises. In the fet place, the House of Com- 
mons, under the British system, does not take 
important decisions, either at four in the morning 
or at four in the afternoon. The Government 
takes them (presumably at times which appear 
convenient to its members) and the House of 
Commons is merely called upon to record its 
reactions, and, perhaps, by the nature of these 
reactions, to affect the course of future decisions. 
And one of the most compelling ways for the 
Opposition to express an unfavourable reaction 
is to take an inconveniently long time to do it. 

Nor is it a misuse of the time of the House 
for the Opposition to appropriate it for effecting 
a change (even if a slight one) in the balance of 
political power. This was done most signally by 
the Conservative Opposition in 1950-51. Several 


months of almost intolerable parliamentary life 
helped to force the second Attlee Government, 
with its tiny majority, to go to the country earlier 
than was wise. The objective of the Labour 
Party today is, I fear, a much more modest one. 
It is neither possible nor desirable for it to force 
the Government to the country. But the Chief 
Whip’s attempt at generalship only began to 
make sense on the assumption that he was deal- 
ing with an impotent and demoralised Oppo- 
sition. Either the assumption had to be accepted 
or it had to be shown to be palpably false. The 
concentration of the conventional weapons of 
parliamentary power in the hands of the Govern- 
ment is always such that the Opposition can 
only retain the liberty of free debate by the occa- 
sional display of the deterrent of full-scale ob- 
struction. And the use of parliamentary time for 
this purpose is not only legitimate but positively 
desirable. 

Furthermore, the Opposition’s case in the past 
few weeks has been strengthened by the fact 
that its feelings about the central issue—the de- 
sirability of Mr. Powell’s charges—were in no 
way simulated. Of course, a great number of the 
subsidiary manceuvres—including Mr. Harold 
Lever’s brilliantly contrived two-and-a-half-hour 
marathon on the White Fish Bill—owed more 
to intellectual ingenuity than to emotional in- 
volvement. But they were all deployed to delay 
the passage of a genuinely disliked measure. Jn 
this respect they were different from, say, such 
a classical exercise in obstruction as that prac- 
tised by Lord Randolph Churchill and his Fourth 
Party allies at the beginning of the 1880 Par- 
liament. The nominal issue was the right of the 
atheist Bradlaugh to affirm and take his seat. 
But I doubt whether anyone believes that Lord 
Randolph was deeply stirred by the iniquity of 
non-believers sitting in the House. His real pur- 
pose was to destroy the self-confidence of the 
Gladstone Government in its early days and to 
expose the vacuity of the official Opposition 
under Sir Stafford Northcote. He succeeded 
brilliantly in both tasks and dissipated most of 
the energy of the new Parliament in its first 
months of existence. 

This leads on to the point about the dignity 
of Parliament. In the first place, it is tempting 
to paraphrase Dr. Johnson and say that ‘dignity,’ 
used in this sense, is almost invariably the last 
refuge of a bankrupt politician. Second, it is 
surely the case that the House of Commons 
has recently been in far more danger of declin- 
ing from inanition than from want of dignity. 
Certainly in the days when it perhaps appeared 
to be more the centre of the national life there 
was no excessive respect for dignity of behaviour 
and no excessive fear of the consequences of 
sitting late and taking important votes at un- 
propitious hours of the morning. 

In part, this was a consequence of a curious 
Victorian liking for iate hours as such. The whole 
pattern of nineteenth-century parliamentary life 
was much later than our own. The House did 
not meet until 4.30 p.m. and great debates, even 
when there was no question of deliberate dilatori- 
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ness, extended well into the night—and long 
after the mewspapers had gone to press, 
Palmerston, it may be recalled, when he delivered 
his ‘civis Romanus sum’ speech of 1851, spoke 
throughout the length of a short summer night. 
When he rose, shortly before ten, it was stil] 
twilight. When he sat down, some time after two 
(there was then no daylight saving time). dawn 
was beginning to break. Again, in 1886, on the 
second reading of the Home Rule Bill, the divi- 
sion, the most significant of the decade, for it 
marked the break of Chamberlain, Bright and 
Hartington with the Liberal Party, was not taken 
until 1.15 a.m. Gladstone did not rise to rep 
to a House which had already listened in rapid 
succession to Goschen, Parnell and Hicks-Beach 
until a little after midnight—and this was on 
the twelfth night of the debate 

Deliberate obstruction was developed to 
highest peak by the Irish in the late Seventi: 
and early Eighties. But their task was then 
relatively easy one; there was no closure. Thei! 
most famous performance, although one whic! 
marked the end of an epoch, was on the Coercion 
Bill of 1881, when they carried on the sitting 
of January 31 until nine o’clock on the morning 
of February 2, until Speaker Brand rose fron 
his chair and insisted on his own responsibility 
that the question should be put forthwith. Hence- 
forth the Government always had the power of 
closure. 

Precedents from the Irish Party may be held 
to be misleading on the ground that the object 
of its members was not to work the parliamentary 
system but to secure their own exclusion from 
it. They taught something of their tactics, how- 
ever, to others who had less limited objectives. 
Lord Randolph Churchill was one of their 
earliest pupils. Paradoxically it was always the 
Conservatives who learnt most from the Irish. 
They finished off Gladstone’s parliamentary life 
by keeping him up night after night on the com- 
mittee stage of the second Home Rule Bill, and 
they came into their own again at the time of 
Lloyd George’s 1909 Budget. It took seventy 
parliamentary days to get those proposals through 
the House, and forty-two of them were spent on 
the committee stage of the Finance Bill. All-night 
sittings took place at an average rate of two a 
week, and the ‘dignity of the House’ was upheld 
by endless points of order about whether it was 
permissible for the President of the Board of 
Trade (Mr. Churchill) to pass through the division 
lobby in his pyjamas. 

It is therefore possible to be much too 
squeamish about present parliamentary be- 
haviour. Sometimes—as when Mr. Macleod’s 
Rhodesian statement was held up for half an 
hour by points about a misprint in a Government 
Bill—proportion seems to be lacking; and it 
would no doubt be foolish to attempt to repeat 
in the next three weeks the régime of the last 
three. But if the Opposition chooses to keep the 
House up and by so doing imposes a greater 
sacrifice on its own than on Government mem- 
bers (because Labour members are older and, 
on the whole, live farther from Westminster), it 
is doing its duty, enlivening Parliament and 
acting well within the British constitutional tradi- 
tion. And it may even do something to shake 
the complacency of the Government. 
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Pollyanna 


By 


HE middle-aged man, face rapidly changing 

hue from ‘very white’ to ‘a dull red,’ is 
addressing the eleven-year-old girl. ‘One day,’ he 
says through twitching lips, ‘like one of the 
prisms that you love so well, little girl, you 
danced into my life, and fiecked my dreary old 
world with dashes of the purple and gold and 
scarlet of your own bright cheeriness. If ever, 
ever I am to play the Glad Game, you'll have to 
come and play it with me. . . . Oh, little girl, 
little girl, I want you so!” He gives what is re- 
corded as a ‘sudden queer little laugh.’ 

Glad Game? Queer, indeed. Is this the pro- 
genitor of Lolita, a Bible Class prize Baby Doll? 
Yet in spite of the cover portrait of the prism- 
girl (who has a shrunken Doris Day-ish look: 
flaxen braids, freckles, saucy snub nose) wearing 
a come-on smile and semaphoring a rather de- 
generate wink, Pollyanna certainly was not 
consciously intended to be a rib-nudger about 
nymphets, and it quickly becomes apparent that 
even Humbert Humbert would recoil distraught 
from this bundle of joy. 

The concussively merry and pious small 
heroine first romped into sight in 1913. Now, 
coincident with the exhibition of the Walt 
Disney screen version, into this country comes 
the paperback Pollyanna, the 
spume on a wave of nausea. 

The story may have warmed the hearts of 
millions, but a chill struck into mine the moment 
that Pollyanna ‘rom the train at 


frolicsome as 


springs 





KENNETH ALLSOP 


Beldingsville station, an orphan wished upon 
her rich, crosspatch, spinster Aunt Polly. She is 
wearing a straw hat, red-checked gingham dress 
and, despite the quivering of her chin and the 
moistness of her eyes, a brave, eager smile. She 
flings herself into the unwelcoming arms of gruff 
old Nancy, her aunt’s faithful skivvy, crying: 
‘Oh, I'm so glad, glad, GLAD to see you.’ and 
explains that her minister father has now joined 
her mother who is no longer ‘a little earth angel 
but a heaven one.’ 

The essence of Pollyanna—and of Polly- 
annishness—is her Glad Game. Her father taught 
her it, she explains to Nancy. When she was a 
little, little girl, she had hoped and hoped to get 
a doll out of the missionary barrel, but all that 
she got was a pair of crutches. With understand- 
able irritation, Nancy says that she can’t see 
anything to be glad about there. Pollyanna claps 
her hands and crows: ‘Goosey! Why, just be 
glad because you don’t—need—em. It’s 
lovely! And the harder ‘tis, the more fun ‘tis. 
Gruff old Nancy bursts into tears, and chokes: 
‘If you ain’t a little angel straight from heaven.’ 

Soon the rest of Beldingsville is uneasily aware 
that, anyway, the new arrival is hardly human 
The full roasting voltage of her goodness begins 
to be felt on all sides. A crabby old invalid, to 
whom Pollyanna trips along with calf’s-foot jelly, 
is persuaded to be glad that all folks aren't sick 
in bed like she is. Widows, cripples and even 
the town tart are assuaged or saved, accord- 





Students of the world 
read The Times 


EOPLE whose minds are still open and eager learn about 


the world from The Times. 


There the resemblance of Times readers ends and their in- 


finite variety begins. They are scattered 


They do not necessarily agree how the world, or even their own 
countries, should be run. They read The Times because it does 
not attempt to bolster one set of opinions, but provides the 
facts on which intelligent opinions are formed. It has views of 
its own, but it does not attempt to pass these off as factual 
reports. This is the reason why those who will shortly be 
examined on facts read The Times ; and why those who like to 
be free to examine the facts for themselves so strongly pre- 


fer it. 


If either description fits you, then you are likely to like The 
Times. If you are studying in the stricter sense, The Times 
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ing to their respective needs, by Pollyanna’s 
radiant prattle. By this time the whole neighbour- 
hood is playing the Glad Game like crazy, in- 
cluding two waifs in a snowstorm who craw! for 
Shelter under a blown-down door and wonder 
compassionately what poor folks did that didn’t 
have a door to crawl under. Additionally, Polly- 
anna unites in matrimony her aunt and the 
desolate doctor (who have been eating out their 
hearts for each other) and becomes the prism-girl 
of the life-hater with the queer laugh. 

It is at this juncture (and perhaps it is just as 
well for her own good that she is prevented from 
playing further with her admirer) that she -is 
struck by a car and paralysed from the hips down. 
Her Glad Game is put to its harshest test. But she 
triumphs over her reasonable glumness: “Sud- 
denly a wonderful light illumined her face. 
“Why, Aunt Polly, there ‘s something I can be 
glad about, after all. | can be glad I've had my 
legs anyway!”” 

Pollyanna was written by an ailing New Eng- 
land housewife named Eleanor Hodgman Porter. 
Ii instantly sold hugely, but Mrs. Porter did not 
live to enjoy the full avalanching success of her 
homily. She died in 1920 without seeing the sales 
roll massively on into the latter half of the cen- 
tury, undiminished by increasing sophistication, 
undamaged by the American adoption of the 
heroine’s name into the derisory vernacular of 
the cynical as a label for all that is corrosively 
sentimental and priggishly cute——-and perhaps 
even enhanced by the macabre tinge it has taken 
on in the light of greater quasi-psychological 
nosiness on the part of readers about the author’s 
motives, deliberate or undeliberate. 
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When the G.B.I. was founded in 1843, there was no proper 
education for women, and one of its first tasks was to try and 
“improve the tone of female education”. 


Due to the efforts of the then Committee, the first training 
college for women was opened in Harley Street, and many of 
the pioneers of girls’ education received their training there. 


Today, the G.B.I. is no longer concerned with education, but 
exists to help in any way possible governesses and women 
private teachers who, through misfortune, need a good freind. 


GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 


(for the benefit of Governesses and private teachers) 


39 BUCKINGHAM GATE, LONDON, S.W.1 
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Now that most similar writing has faded and 
been forgotten, Pollyanna can be examined as a 
curiosity, standing like a monument modelled 
from fudge. But it was far from original: it had 
been presaged by a large body of popular in- 
spirational literature carrying roughly the same 
message, that of pious resignation and cheery 
humility. Similar in its tone of glutinous good- 
ness to the body of British Victorian light ‘house- 


| hold’ fiction, this sunny-side-up branch was in- 


digenously American. The atmosphere was one 


| of wholesome small-town life, white clapboard, 
| Sunday Schools, blueberry pie, hay rides and an 





edited Christianity that bade the comfortably- 
off to display a lachrymose pity for the poor, 
providing they stayed picturesquely ragged and 
touchingly grateful for alms. The literature of 
this time and place seems mainly to have been 
the creation of women with triple-barrelled 
names and warm, pink hearts; but, despite their 
Virtuous intentions, what is fascinating is the 
eerie consistency of the presence of the nymphet- 
syndrome, a Lewis Carroll undercurrent 
Pollyanna was preceded by ten years by an 
equally famous chit named Rebecca Randall, 
who made her appearance (in a ‘glossy buff 
calico dress’) in Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm by 
Kate Douglas Wiggin in 1903, which has since 
gone through innumerable reprints. There are 
many similarities between Pollyanna and Re- 
becca, immediately noticeable in Rebecca’s rather 
unhealthy cuddly relationships with crusty old 
coach-drivers and such. But perhaps the form 
was given its slightly creepy spiritual mood by 
Susan Bogert Warner’s The Wide, Wide World 
(1850) and Queechy (1852), which effervesced 
with Bostonian coyness, and consolidated by 
Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Oldtown Folks and The 
Pearl of Orr’s Island, by Grace Louise Rich- 
mond’s Around the Corner in Gay Street (this 
wasn't a smart homosexuals’ rendezvous), and by 
the verse of Julia Ward Howe in Words For The 
Hour, whose consequences may be traced today 
to Patience Strong and Wilhelmina Stitch. Even 
such an original and major talent as that of Emily 
Dickinson was occasionally infected by this 
spry devotionalism and the enshrinement of 
children in abnormal emotional transports, as 
may be found in her: ‘I hope the father in the 
skies/Will lift his little girl/Old fashioned, 
naughty, everything/Over the stile of pearl.’ 


Indisputably the most powerful single influence 
of all was Little Lord Fauntleroy, published in 
1886 by Frances Hodgson Burnett, known to her 
intimates as ‘Fluffy.’ The title, of course, has 
long been washed into the general stream of our 
language and is still now and then employed to 
describe an odiously angelic kind of child con- 
stantly camping with grown-ups. But I wonder 
how many people today have actually experi- 
enced the branding iron of this work upon their 
naked skin? It is, even by the standards of those 
times, an astonishing fantasy, a kind of sick joke 
taken seriously. 

Young Cedric is first met in New York, out 
with his nurse and dressed in a white kilt skirt 
and a round white hat set back on his curly 
golden hair. He has ‘big brown eyes, long eye- 
lashes and a darling little face’; his ‘childish 
soul is full of kindness and innocent warm feel- 


| ing.’ There is a comic, lovable Irish maid who 
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instantly perceives how “risycratic’ he is. But 
though ’risycratic, Cedric is a natural democrat. 
His closest friends are the groceryman and Dick, 
a bootblack (Wilde-ish interests in embryo?), and 
when, on page fourteen, he learns that his uncle 
has died and he has inherited a title, he exclaims 
with dismay to his mother: ‘Oh, Dearest! I 
should rather not be an earl. None of the boys 
are earls. Can’t I not be one?’ 

In fact. much of the following narrative is 
concerned with whether or not he is the new Lord 
Fauntleroy, for complicated family machinations 
enter to threaten his rights. But once in England 
—a dizzy pre-Disney land, with hares idiosyncra- 
tically gambolling in the woodland dells of 
Dorincourt Castle and populated with happy, 
cap-waving hayseeds—he speedily ogles his way 
into the affections of his grandfather, known as 
the ‘wicked Earl.’ In next to no time, he has 
the earl repairing his squalid, collapsing cottages, 
rescinding eviction orders bedridden 
farmers, feeding the poor—and drooling over 
him 


against 


Is it the sight of the seven-year-old’s yellow 
curls and rosy face that sets hidden emotions 
churning? For, ho-hum, I’m afraid we have again 
a similar situation to that between Pollyanna 
and her friend. Here comes the passage: ‘How 
the old Earl did look at him from head to foot, 
to be sure. How his great shaggy brows did draw 
themselves together, and how queerly his deep 
eyes shone under them—how very queerly! “My 
boy,” he said—and if you will believe it, his very 
voice was queer—“Yes, you'll be my boy as long 
as I live: and by George, sometimes I feel as if 
you were the only boy I have ever had!”’’ At this, 
Cedric’s face turns red to the roots of his hair, 
and no wonder, you may be thinking 

One doesn’t wish to stretch inference too far, 
but I am left direly uneasy by this wade back 
into the weedy depths of these allegedly whole- 
some books. I will not enter into further specula- 
tion about the strong whiffs of sexual oddity 
about the way most of these kiddies were 
orientated by their authors, willy-nilly or not 
willy-nilly. All I would suggest is that if Walt 
Disney would seize the opportunity of cleaning 
up America’s literature, he couldn't do better 
than get his script-writers working on a story 
that throws Pollyanna and Cedric together in a 
situation where they have the chance for normal 
experimentation in the shrubberies of Dorincourt 
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‘If it were inhabited they'd 
to meet us.’ 


Dr. Verwoerd 


By 
R. VERWOERD is beyond the reach of reason. 
This is not merely because he stands, a pudgy 
arrogance, within the flood of the African re- 
bellion, refusing to move; it is because, while he 
stands there, he volubly maintains that the flood 
is not reaching him at all. When his election as 
Prime Minister was announced he benevolently 
informed us: ‘I believe that the will of God was 
revealed in the ballot,’ and he has subsequently 
referred to the intervention of God on many 
occasions. Remembering that Dr. Verwoerd 
began his career as a Professor of Applied 
Psychology, it is tempting to believe that he is 
simply combining the best techniques of Madison 
Avenue with the demands of an Old-Testament- 
suckled rural electorate; but it is difficult to see 
mere cynicism in the action of a man who keeps 
his eighty-six-year-old father in touch with the 
outside world by sending him copies of Hansard 
with all his own interminable and involuted 
speeches underlined in heavy blue pencil. 

An impetuous correspondent of the Cape 
Nationalist daily Die Burger once interviewed 
Verwoerd, whose reputation as a hard-working 
Minister was widespread, and asked him if he 
never grew tired. Only those who were not sure 
that they were right in what they were doing, he 
informed her, ever got tired; and he himself had 
never been troubled by such doubts. What is 
one to say of a Minister of Native Affairs who 
permits in the official publication of his Depart- 
ment, Bantu, a contribution to appear, without 
subsequent remark: ‘Verwoerd is my _ shep- 
herd ... and so on to the end of the twenty-third 
psalm? Verwoerd may have shown himself to be 
cold-bloodedly cynical; but such arrogance surely 
suggesis that he has toppled into a world of 
Messianic delusion. 

Born in September, 1901, at Amsterdam, 
Hendrik Frensch emigrated to South Africa as a 
child with his missionary father, who established 
a grocery shop at Wynberg. Educated at Wyn- 
berg High School, he proceeded to Milton High 
School, Bulawayo, in Southern Rhodesia, where 
the Principal ‘literally kicked him down the 
corridor’—-he reported at the age of fifty-five 
because he had wanted to return to the Union 
in order to join in the small short-lived armed 
rebellion of Afrikaners against South Africa's 
entry into the First World War. Attending the 
University of Stellenbosch, he 
Master’s degree in Psychology, Sociology and 
Logic, with distinctions, and became eligible for 
a £400-a-year Abe Bailey Bursary. But since this 
have his going to Oxford and 
Britain he rejected it, took his Doctorate in 
Psychology and went to study in Leipzig, Ham- 
burg and Berlin instead. He returned to become 
Professor of Applied Psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Stellenbosch, and from 1933 to 1939 Pro- 
fessor of Sociology and Social Work. It was at 
this time that he accompanied five other Stellen- 
bosch General 
Hertzog, Prime Minister of the Union, to ent 
the Government to refuse admission to a small 
shipload of ragged German Jewish refugees 

From 1937 to 1948 he was editor of the 
Johannesburg Afrikaans daily Die Transvaler, 
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the megaphone of Afrikaans extremism in the 
Transvaal and, throughout his own period of 
control, a shrill anti-Semitic, anti-British and 
pro-Nazi publication. The Star, Johannesburg's 
English-language daily, attacked Die Transvaler 
for falsifying news and acting as an instrument 
of Nazi propaganda. Dr. Verwoerd, with a con- 
fidence in the courts that he never displayed 
again, sued The Star for damages and lost. Mr. 
Justice Millin, delivering judgment in the Trans- 
vaal Supreme Court on July 13, 1943, ruled that 
Dr. Verwoerd ‘did support Nazi propaganda, he 
did make his paper a tool of the Nazis in South 
Africa, and he knew it.” Dr. Verwoerd subse- 
quently complained that he had been tried by a 
Jewish judge. His flaming republicanism and 
hatred of Britain led him, during the 1947 royal 
visit to South Africa, to refuse space to a 
single word or picture of the event in Die 
Transvaler. 

Editorship of Die Transvaler gave him stand- 
ing in the Nationalist Party, and though in 1948 
he was defeated as parliamentary candidate, he 
was soon afterwards nominated as a Government 
Senator. From 1950 to 1958 he led the Nationalist 
Party in the Senate and became, in October, 
1950, Minister of Native Affairs, a portfolio that 
he held until his election as Prime Minister late 
in 1958. The chief architect of apartheid, he 
dominated the Cabinets of Dr. Malan and Mr. 
Striidom and was responsible for introducing 
nearly all the legislation which has made of life 
for the Afgicans in the Union a perpetual anguish 

and punishment. The exponent of 
introduced the of 
antu Authorities. by which African tribal dif- 
ferences were to be encouraged and all Africans 
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urban and rural alike—placed under the 
dominion of government-appointed Chiefs. The 
uprisings that this has caused in Zeerust, 


Sekhukhuneland and Pondoland have not been 
entirely to the Prime Minister's taste. ‘It is in no 
way a pleasant duty.” he has said, ‘to have people, 
even though they are Natives, imprisoned.” It 
Dr. Verwoerd Native 
Laws Amendment empowering the Minister 
to prohibit African 

church services as 
functions. When 
establish a huge cx 
political offenders, it 
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policy of the Department 


he 


has always been to scatter rather than concen- 
trate the deportees.” 

Above all, both as Minister and as Prime 
Minister. he has shown himself utterly ruthless 
in suppressing all forms of resistance. As Prime 
Minister he has ruled his party and the country 
with an undeviating intransigence. He is far 
from generally popular within the party; but he 
unquestionably commands the fear of those 
whose regard he does not enjoy. Those who be- 


lieve that he is vulnerable to reason are ignorant 
both of his record and of his character. Like the 
Hitler he so admired during the last war, his 
policy is a manifestation of his character. Like 
Hitler he he can only be 
defeated 


will not concede; 














COMING... 
CROSS-CHANNEL ELECTRICITY! 





FRANCE AND ENGLAND 
TO EXCHANGE POWER 


Within a year travellers in both France and 
England may ride on trains powered by elec- 
tricity that has crossed the Channel. This is 
but one of the effects of a fascinating project 
linking England and France; a dual cable 
system under the sea capable of carrying 
power in either direction. 

At peak periods our power system is severe- 


ly taxed, at other times there is a surplus of 


current, and mains electricity cannot be stored. 
The same problem occurs in France. But be- 
cause of differences in national habits, hours 
of-work and clock times, her peak hours are 
not the same as England’s. 

Transmission of electricity from one 
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4 Concorde—one of the largest stations on the Paris Metro, operated from the French national grid. Within a year, 
when the Cross-Channel power link comes into operation, British electricity in Northern France will help to ease the 
peak load in Paris ; and in England, French electricity will come to our aid during our peak periods. 


country to another will lessen the need for the 
two national authorities, Electricité de France 
and the Central Electricity Generating Board, 
to draw on uneconomic power stations or to 
install extra plant. 

The sub-marine cables, 35 miles in length, 
will run from Lydd in Kent to Le Porte] near 
Boulogne. At each end of the DC link there 
will be a converter station to connect it with 
the respective national AC system. 


WORLD’S LARGEST 


The English converter station will have two 
rectifier transformers built by Fuller Electric 
Ltd. at their London works. These will be 
the largest in use anywhere in the world. 

The Newport Division of The Steel Com- 
pany of Wales has just completed delivery of 
high grade electrical sheet steel] needed for 


THE STEEL COMPANY OF W 


This is Broadsheet No. 23 from the City of Sieel 


the cores of the Lydd transformers. This 
Division produces special steel for the elec- 
trical industry, which is so vital to Britain’s 
home and export trade. 

Next winter, electricity will begin to flow 
under the sea. Our neighbours will share with 
us the advantages of a new electrical entente 
cordiale. 
whe Cross-Channel power link from Lydd to Le 
Portel near Boulogne. The Steel Company of Wales has 
supplied most of the electrical sheet steel used in the 
rectifier transformers of the Lydd converter station. 
a a A ~<a 
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The Last of the Fairfax-Carews 


By PATRICK 


He extraordinary information arrived the 
cae day that Otto Skorzeny, the scar- 
faced Nazi adventurer who rescued Mussolini 
from his Alpine prison with the help of a light 
aeroplane, was now contemplating a swoop on 
my father’s house in the Dublin mountains—not, 
however, with the intention of scooping up his 
Lordship and holding him to ransom in the 
High Tyrol but with the equally serious purpose 
of finding a property on which he could settle 
down and end his days without premature inter- 
ruption from the nuclear bomb. 

[he news, received by telephone from neutral 
Eire, took me aback in front-line London. 

‘You don’t mean,’ I said, unable to maintain 
my composure, ‘Otto’s heard something? He’s 
the boy who would know.’ 

It turned out that the scar-faced Nazi adven- 
turer had not appeared in person, but had dele- 
gated the task of reconnaissance to his wife. ‘A 
decent, fair-haired littke woman,’ my father said. 
‘| showed her all over the place, but I think she 
found it too small.’ 

| remarked that the world had come to a 
pretty pass when the wives of scar-faced Nazi 
adventurers passed strictures on the living con- 
ditions enjoyed by neutral Irish peers. ‘I adjusted 
the price to meet that aspect,’ my father said, ‘but 
I think I went a little too far. She said they had 
several alternatives in Kildare.’ 

‘Otto’s really determined to get out from under, 
then,’ I said. ‘It must be a serious emergency. 
He'll find the social life of Ballymore Eustace a 
bit skinny after the heady clack of the maracas 
in Rio de Janeiro, Havana and Estoril.’ 

‘It looks,’ my father said, ‘as though the re- 
from Moscow has broken out all over 
again.” 

‘God help them all,’ I said soberly. ‘When my 
turn comes to be cauterised let it be on the 
Copacabana beach rather than in Slattery’s Select 
Lounge and Bar in Cahirciveen.’ 

The first and original retreat from Moscow 
took place in 1945. Spearheads of the English 
aristocracy, perceiving that they were about to 
get their usual reward for helping to win a world 
war—a Labour Government, penal taxation and 
1 serious shortage of butlers—began to pour into 
Southern Ireland in check caps and sheepskin 
overcoats, looking for country seats on which 
they could re-establish the gracious way of life. 

Ireland seemed to offer everything. Miles of 
hunting country untrammelled by wire, virtually 
free shooting and fishing, limitless staff, crude 
until trained, but ready to work for no more 
than its keep. Furthermore—and it was, perhaps, 
one of the most pleasant prospects of ali—income 
tax was not only lower but it might also be pre- 
sumed that the naturally happy-go-lucky 
character of the natives would extend itself to 
the collectors, so that a glass of whiskey and a 
cheery chat could probably take the place, for 
years, of sums due, 

The English opened up the big drawing-rooms 
in the Georgian houses. They threw the bicycles 
and the broken agricultural machinery out of the 
stables. They installed lighting plants and mended 
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fences and ordered new curtains from Dublin. 
They bought uniforms for the parlour maids, 
and put new equipment into the kitchen, though 
there were certain difficulties with wet turf. A 
social round began to develop. There were local 
race meetings and point-to-points. There was 
bridge and gin-rummy and, of course, once a 
year the rather fabulous Horse Show balls in 
Dublin. 

Frankly, though—and one did have to face it 
— it did seem to be curiously hard work. 

One would have thought, for instance, that 
the local villagers would have mucked in a shade 
more enthusiastically. One would have imagined, 
without blowing one’s own trumpet too much, 
that they would have been pleased at the pro- 
spect of regular employment, now that the big 
house was once again a going concern. And yet 
a peculiar kind of lethargy seemed to possess 
them, so that to get the simplest thing done, like 
the repair of a fence or the clearing of a ditch, 
meant nearly a week of chivvying and harrying, 
together with hours of absolutely pointless argu- 
ment about whether or not the job should be 
done at all. This field had never been ploughed in 
living memory, so that no good would come of 
disturbing it now. To the Irish, scientific farming 
seemed to mean leaving a lot of cows in a field 
for several months and then selling them, at fairs 
attended by really rather dreadful drinking, for 
whatever they could get. 

Rather quickly, the pleasure seemed to go out 
of the whole thing. As war-time restrictions began 
to ease all the maids left to get jobs in London 
pubs. Most of the able-bodied men had already 
gone, to build roads and blocks of flats all over 
England. 

Even the social life started to die out. After a 
while it became something of a bore to drive 
thirty-four miles through unlit country lanes on 
a winter's evening for a glass of sherry with one’s 
nearest reasonable neighbours. One by one the 
English sold up and stole away, back to Hamp- 
shire, Leicestershire, Suffolk and Wilts where 
at least, however difficult it might be financially, 
some kind of decent traditions were still left 
about the nature of country life. 


* 


And now, I reflected, thinking about Scar- 
faced Otto, the rush was beginning all over 
again, this time away from the Bomb. Unless, I 
thought, he brought some of his fellow  scar- 
faced adventurers with him he was going to find 
life exceedingly sombre on the outskirts of 
Ballyhaunis, Kinnegad or Tullamore, particu- 
larly if his nearest neighbours were survivors of 
the first great retreat, like the Fairfax-Carews. 

The Fairfax-Carews stayed on. They live— 
again I improvise at random—in Reanascreagha 
House in the middle of 150 acres of undrained 
grassland in West Cork. and ihey’re certainly 
going to die there, the way things are going now. 

Reanascreagha House the Fairfax-Carews 
still have difficulty in pronouncing it with convic- 
tion—is a huge, square, red-brick box in the 
classic Georgian style. It has a grey slate roof 
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and tall, white windows. It is devoid of Virginia 
creeper, honeysuckle, roses round the door or 
other prettinesses one would find on similar 
country seats in Chiddingfold, Melton Mowbray 
or Wendens Ambo. Irish country houses pre- 
serve the nakedness of their starkly classic lines 
because Irish farm labourers don’t have the time 
or the knack for gardening and fiowers. 

The house, set like a barracks on a bare sweep 
of gravel, looks out across the park, a treeless 
immensity of long grass through which the 
avenue runs to the village of Reanascreagha, a 
mile and a half away. Agricultural enterprise is 
represented by a small herd of black and white 
cattle, attended by a donkey, sheltering under a 
hedge in the middle distance. 

The main—and, indeed, the only—feature of 
the landscape is the Cloghnasally Mountains, a 
low range of desolate hills ten miles away to the 
west, but seldom visible of the rain. 
The Fairfax-Carews don’t mind. It’s a long time 
since they've looked at it, because they live in 
what used to be the butler’s pantry at the back. 

Nearly all Irish country houses, including 
Reanascreagha, face due north. There’s an 
absurd story, which is certainly true, that most 
of them were designed by an Italian architect 
who forgot what he was at, and so laid all his 
main rooms to face away from the glare of the 
noonday Mediterranean sun, In Ireland, it had 
the effect of plunging them into permanent dark- 
ness. Whatever sunshine did appear went to warm 
and cheer the staff, stowed in pantries, stillrooms 
and attics at the rear. 

The Fairfax-Carews converted the butler’s 
pantry in their second year. It makes a cosy den, 
of about the same size as you'd find in a small 
London flat. Apart from the cavernous main 
bedroom upstairs, heated by three paraffin stoves, 
they no longer use the rest of the house. 

Here they sit on a winter’s evening, listening 
to Joe Loss’s Band Parade. Unfortunately, 
Reanascreagha House is too far from the coast 
to pick up free BBC television, but the radio is 
better than nothing. In a way, it enables one to 
keep in touch. 

Both boys are at Eton. It’s a long way away, 
but there didn’t seem to be any Irish schools at 
all, of the same type. Now that they're getting 
older Julian and Jeremy spend more and more 
holidays with school friends in England, but the 
Fairfax-Carews don’t really blame them. There 
isn’t all that much to do in West Cork. 

Giles Fairfax-Carew no longer hunts. One 
isn’t a snob when it comes to blood-sports, but 
chasing a drag with a lot of terriers in the pack 
makes the whole thing a rather unrewarding 
shambles. Giles has also given up shooting and 
fishing. The bag was rather too mixed—snipe, 
hares, rabbits, trout, pike and nothing at all— 
and in any case the day always seemed to finish 


because 


up with a poker game in some chap’s house miles 
from anywhere, and lasting until breakfast time, 
an entertainment far too tiring after a long day 
on the bog 

The Fairfax-Carews don’t go out at all, really, 
any more. When, if ever, they visit one of the 
eleven pubs in the village immediate silence 
seems to fall. It’s not that they’re unwanted. It’s 
just that everyone stares at them as if they were 
visitors from outer space, about to do something 
absolutely extraordinary. And they never have 
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Paper pipe 
with 
two extra 
tfeet 


Paper pipe? Yes, paper in a rugged new role. Heavily 
impregnated with pitch. If you're a builder you know it as 
pitch fibre pipe. 

Pitch fibre pipes used to be eight feet long, until Bowaters 
produced the Flexpipe—fen feet of lightness and layability. 

Result? Four pipes are handled where five were before. 
Thanks to Flexpipe’s two extra feet, laying is easier, faster, 
cheaper! 

From pipes (drains and conduits) to panels (ceiling, 
acoustic) there are revolutions afoot and ahead in the 
building industry. With a firm Bowater hand behind them, 


of course. 





ELLESMERE PORT, CHESHIRE 





The Bowater Flexpipe plant joins a 
a“ Y iS | pulp and paper mill and two packaging 
factories on Bowaters' 100-acre Mersey 

Division site. Planned diversification is an 

essential part of Bowaters’ investment in progress. 
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the opportunity to break the ice because the land- 
lord always shows them into the front parlour, 
with the lace curtains, mumbling something 
about the lady wouldn’t like it in the bar. The 
Fairfax-Carews have spent many hours in the 
front parlours of the eleven pubs in the village, 
alone with two glasses of sherry on a tin tray, 
listening to the roar of song and conversation 
coming from the Select Lounge. It wasn’t much 
fun, so they don’t do it any more. 

They don’t go visiting, either. All their own 
English friends went back to England years ago, 
and the nearest big house is twenty-seven miles 
away, mear Macroom. It’s unfortunately been 
taken by an American tycoon of some kind and 
though it’s got eighteen bedrooms and a lake the 
American seems to treat it just as a weekend 
hunting lodge. 

The Fairfax-Carews went over there to a cock- 
tail party once, and while absolutely everything 
was laid on it wasn’t a very successful evening. 
All the other guests were American so they all 
knew one another and no one talked much to 
the Fairfax-Carews. Until, that is, Giles got 
cornered by the host who wanted to have his 
opinion about things like the Book of Kells, 
Blarney Castle, the Royal Hibernian Academy, 
Michael Collins and peasant weaving in the 
Claddagh—purely local matters in which Giles 
had no great interest, but about which the 
American was. embarrassingly knowledgeable 
and enthusiastic. 

Towards the end of the party the host got the 
whole staff in—there were a surprising number 
of them—and got them to sing songs in Irish 
and dance jigs, while plying them with drink. 
The whole thing became really rather a shambles, 
with several large policemen in the kitchen with 
their caps off, drinking stout out of a barrel. And 
when, for politeness’ sake, the Fairfax-Carews 
asked the American and his wife to dine with 
them the following week they found that the 
whole house-party was leaving by air from 
Shannon in a couple of hours’ time, to race at 
Longchamp before going on to Venice by car. 

So the Fairfax-Carews sit in their snug little 
den, listening to Joe Loss’s Band Parade, while 
the wind and the rain howl in from the Atlantic, 
battering the stark facade of the great Georgian 
house. 

Fortunately for themselves, they're getting 
odder and odder. Giles wears bedroom slippers, 
drinks in the morning and spends most of his 
time doing petit point. Mary has started a small 
garden in a sheltered patch behind the barn and 
talks to her flowers, using pet names. Being out 
in the rain so much, she’s not nearly as pretty 
as she was. They had a Labrador called Bruno, 
but he died. 

Next week, the Fairfax-Carews think they 
might go up to Dublin. Sailor Beware is being 
presented by a touring company at the Olympia 
Theatre, but it might all be too much of an 
undertaking. 

They've ceased to be a matter of interest to 
the village. As Mrs. Morrissey, who comes in at 
unpredictable moments to help with the house- 
work, observed the other day, ‘Ah sure God help 
them, they’re nearly one of us.’ 

I wouldn’t be at all surprised if old Scarface, 
now reported to be settled near Kilcock, hadn't 
had some of his jagged edges blunted too. 
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The English Bar 
Press Council 
P.M. T. Sheldon-Williams, S. W. Somerfield 
Lady Chatterley F.R. Leavis, Sir Richard Rees 
Take a Girl Like You Robert Conquest 
South Africa G. E. Lee 
Mischief or Contempt P. F. Carter-Ruck 
The Protection Racket Bamber Gascoigne 
Livy M. 1. Finley 
In Hospital with my Son Peggy Jay 
The Romantic Miss Riefenstahl B. A. Young 
Heal Thyself Dr. 1. McD. G. Stewart 


Lord Ogmore 





THE ENGLISH BAR 
Sir,—I have read with interest the article by Mr. 
R. A. Cline in last week’s issue of the Spectator. 

The author whilst setting out the problems of the 
English Bar does not mention the obvious solution. 
The present system of two separate legal professions 
is a cumbersome and expensive anachronism. 

The solution, in my view, lies in having one legal 
profession with one system of training and one 
system of examinations. After a period of experience 
in the ‘general practitioner’ branch as a member of 
the Law Society the lawyer who wished to ‘specialise’ 
as an advocate or otherwise would then be eligible 
for call, without a further examination, by one of 
the Inns of Court. Conversely if a ‘specialist’ wished 
to become once more a ‘general practitioner’ he 
would be eligible, without a further examination, for 
readmission as a member of the Law Society. 

I believe that the legal professions have been re- 
miss in not agreeing upon such a reform years ago, a 
failure on their part which has also had serious 
repercussions on overseas students as is shown by the 
report on Legal Education for Students from Africa 
(Command 1255).—Yours faithfully, 

OGMORE 
House of Lords, SW1 


PRESS COUNCIL 

Six,—I have great sympathy with Mr. Bryan Magee, 
the Spectator, the Observer and the Guardian in 
their rather one-sided relationship with the Press 
Council. My own encounter, although different 
again, was just as galling. 

Some time ago when Herbert Gunn was editor of 
the Daily Sketch, his paper published an attack on 
all three political parties, traducing them as ineffec- 
tive, and calling for a new force in politics. I wrote a 
sharp letter to the Sketch offering in the same number 
of words as the original feature to prove that the 
Liberal Party was that new force. The letter was 
published with the printed reply: ‘Alright Mr. 
Sheldon-Williams. We accept the Challenge. If it's 
good enough, we'll print it.’ The last sentence was, 
of course, the operative one. 

For safety’s sake, I had the article I wrote subbed 
and styled by a Sketch staff writer to ensure its 
acceptance on the ‘goodness’ level. There the matter 
rested, until I began investigations to find out what 
was delaying publication, This took some time, but 
I eventually wrung first a sort of apology from 
Gunn's personal assistant, and subsequently a re- 
traction, based on the ‘not good enough for the 
Sketch’ argument, from Mr, Gunn himself, I then 
went to the Press Council. 

I showed Mr. Pitt-Robbins all cuttings and corre- 
spondence, He read my article and pronounced it 
good, after which he agreed to place my complaint 
before the Press Council. Some while later I received 
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a letter from him telling me he had heard from 
Herbert Gunn, that he agreed with his decision not 
to publish my article, and that it was a very bad 
article in any case. | have had little faith in the Press 
Council ever since.—Yours faithfully, 

P. M. T. SHELDON-WILLIAMS 
103 Eastbourne Mews, W2 

* 
Sir,—In your issue of February 24 when discussing 
the rebuke administered to your paper by the Press 
Council for using four-letter words you stated: “We 
have strong grounds for believing that the initial 
complaint came from the News of the World. 

The News of the World made no such complaint 
and I would be obliged if you would correct this 
misleading statement. 

I had correspondence with the Press Council after 
its report in which the News of the World attracted 
censure for publishing material about, and by, an 
actress with a nation-wide following, I refer to Miss 
Diana Dors. 

But no single word, or phrase, or incident was 
seized upon as licentious, obscene or pornographic. 
In my view the charge was expressed in terms far 
too broad and general, 

The use of four-letter words was a different matter 
and this led me to ask the Council for guidance. 

These words are used in the courts every day and 
the News of the World, you may have noticed, gives 
some space to court reports. It prides itself that these 
are balanced and fair. Indeed many tributes have 
been paid to us by the Bench on that score. 

But we do not report four-letter words. 

Pointing out that these had now been used, I 
asked the Council, therefore, if it would regard the 
future use of such words in a proper context as 
justified. If not, would it indicate its views. 

Its views have now been made known.—Yours 
faithfully, S. W. SOMERFIELD 

Editor, News of the World 
30 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, EC4 


[We are enchanted to learn that our suspicions 
were correct, and that it was the News of the World 
which originally laid this matter before the Press 
Council.—Editor, Spectator.] 


LADY CHATTERLEY 

Sir,—If Mr. Martin Turnell wanted, by producing 
that obscure pioneer essay (the printing was tiny, and 
the essay has been unobtainable for a quarter of a 
century), to show how bad a critic I was of Lawrence 
thirty years ago, he should have pointed to my unin- 
telligence about Women in Love. That indeed is the 
significant thing about the passage he actually quotes, 
when it is read in its context. As I wrote a great deal 
later, disclaiming, in the course of controverting 
Middleton Murry’s observations, all inclination to 
‘superiority,’ anyone who had tried, unguided (and 
there was no guidance), to find the right approach to 
s0 original a creative genius must certainly have 
found (if he continued to believe the trouble worth 
taking) that he had been unintelligent: by reason of 
one’s habits of expectation, one hadn't been able to 
see what was there. 

What I was certain of in 1930 (say) was that 
Lawrence was a great creative writer, though I 
knew there was a great deal I didn’t understand in 
his work, What was important at:that time—and for 
long afterwards—was to insist that he had a major 
claim on our attention, and above all, that he was not 
a pornographer, or anything of the kind, Now, thirty 
years later, things are very different. Work of criti- 
cal advocacy has been carried on with some per- 
tinacity——at the cost (I speak from painful experience) 
of obloquy, slander and wordly disadvantage (‘The 
Leavis Prize for Pornography’ was a_ permissible 
witticism in the Cambridge Granta in the 1930s: it 
was known to have been prompted at a senior level 
in the English School—‘Not that I don’t like a good 
smokeroom story meself’). 

If I had been harsh to the defence witnesses Mr. 
Turnell’s curious intervention might have been a 
little more intelligible, But I was the reverse of 
harsh. Mr. Turnell does not dispute the justice of my 
general account of the defence (can it be disputed?) 
and I confined myself to that, I was scrupulous to do 
no more, refusing the rich temptation to specify some 
of the absurd, conscienceless, evasive or irrelevant 
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pieces of expert evidence. If he finds my tone ob- 
jectionable, what does he think of the outrage on 
Lawrence (and decency) represented by Mr. C. H. 
Rolph’s compéring, or of the spirit of self-congratu- 
latory exaltation that is being displayed on all sides 
and is exemplified by (among other things) the ad- 
vertised LP disc (the historic triumphant demonstra- 
tion of enlightenment, rendered by actors and 
actresses, and recorded for posterity—and us)? 

Mr. Hetherington had already been informed by 
me why I could not accept the explanation he gives. 
My letter to the Guardian was not about the Chatter- 
ley trial in general, but about his editorial. Since the 
Guardian doesn’t reach me in time for breakfast, | 
wasn't able to read the editorial and write my com- 
ment on it before the evening. I posted it with my 
own hand the next day, and it ought (as I told him) 
to have reached his office the day after the first day 
on which any such letter could have arrived. And 
even if the post from Cambridge to Manchester is 
bad, I cannot see how Mr. Hetherington can pre- 
tend to expect that the explanation he offers will 
be accepted as good. 

The editorial rebuking the Archbishop suggested 
(as if saying something obvious and unanswerable) 
that his objections against Lady Chatterley’s Lover 
would apply equally to Anna Karenina, The Scarlet 
Leiter, Troilus and Cressida, and Troilus and 
Criseyde. 1 pointed out the gross and patent fallacy. 

As I said in my article, I had not registered that 
Mr. Hetherington was one of the experts who gave 
evidence, I can’t help now wondering how many of 
the others would have been moved to reject the 
astonishing assimilation.—Yours faithfully, 

F. R. LEAVIS 
Downing College, Cambridge 

* 

Sir,—Thank you for printing Dr. Leavis’s article, 
‘The New Orthodoxy,’ with much of which all those 
who value Lawrence’s work must agree. It is indeed 
grotesque and depressing that what Dr, Leavis calls 
‘the new orthodoxy of enlightenment’ should, 
whether intentionally or not, have reduced Lawrence 
in the public eye to ‘the author of Lady Chatterley. 
That novel is the least Laurentian of all his books 
because he fell into one of the very aberrations for 
which he criticised the intelligentsia: ‘sex in the 
head’ and the killing of spontaneity by talk; and it 
seems certain that what Dr, Leavis profoundly 
diagnoses as the assertive presence in the book of 
‘will’ and ‘idea’ was due to the illness and exaspera- 
tion which overcame his ‘deep-seated pudeur. But 
even if the novel is a bad one when judged by the 
standards applicable to genius, it is surely still good 
enough to make at least a few of the million or so 
who have bought it want to read something more by 
the same author. So perhaps there is one cheerful 
aspect to an otherwise ironic and unhappy affair.— 
Yours faithfully, 
16 Burnsall Street, SW1 


RICHARD REFS 


TAKE A GIRL LIKE YOU 

Sir.—While not sharing Professor Enright’s views, 
I would have made the same slips as he has about 
Take a Girl Like You. Mr. Amis’s letter makes it 
quite clear that we were wrong. And I cannot see 
what purpose is_served by the letter from your 
correspondent in Belfast, who simply repeats Pro- 
fessor Enright’s points in a nasty tone contrasting 
notably with the sharp but decent one which had 
hitherto prevailed; no vendettas here, please! 

But Professor Enright’s slips do not substantially 
affect his argument. Without wishing to deal with 
this in full, I think it requires one obvious and im- 
portant amendment. To put Beethoven’s name as 
twelfth man in a cricket team of bétes noires, even 
if we take Mr. Amis as condoning (or instigating) it, 
cannot be properly called a ‘sneer.’ It is surely some- 
thing less mean and less self-justificatory—a_ rasp- 
berry. To blow a raspberry at Beethoven may not 
be a sign of good taste, but surely it is not actually 
immoral, as Professor Enright rather implies? (And, 
really, even if an author could be proved to be in 
sympathy with his leading character, this could in 
no case be pressed to extend to details such as his 
taste in music—Patrick is a keen cricketer, for ex- 
ample: is Mr. Amis?) 


Mr. Amis is nevertheless a iittle to blame, by his 
own standards, if even some readers (Miss White- 
horn was brighter than Professor Enright or myself) 
were left with a false impression about a forthcoming 
marriage. The text does not justify us, it is true, 
but Mr, Amis detests, and rightly, literature that 
needs explanation and exegesis, and he might per- 
haps have found some way of making it unnecessary 
in this case, though I see the difficulties.—Yours 
faithfully, 

ROBERT CONQUEST 
8 South Lodge, NW8 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Sir.—The people of Britain and of other Common- 
wealth countries now have a golden opportunity 
(which will not recur) of enabling democracy to 
function once again in South Africa and of averting 
a head-on clash between the exponents of White 
Supremacy and the up-and-coming Black extremists, 
which is otherwise inevitable. And this involves no 
bloodshed, no interference in South African internal 
affairs, no boycotts. It involves simple adherence to 
Commonwealth principles: the refusal to admit as 
a Member of the Club a country whose Government 
follows a policy in rank disagreement with those 
principles. 

To grant Verwoerd’s request that South Africa 
should remain in the Commonwealth will greatly in- 
crease his prestige. His followers will feel that he 
was right when he said the Commonwealth would 
not reject South Africa when she became a republic. 
and his régime will be consolidated. If, on the other 
hand. Britain and the rest of the members turn 
down Verwoerd’s application, though Verwoerd 
may try to rally his forces on a cry of anti-Common- 
wealthism the Big Business element will forsake him 
(instead of fawning on him as at present) and many 
of his own followers will at last see the red light 
and realise Verwoerd is leading them to destruction. 
Yours faithfully, G. E. LEE 

Chairman, Executive Committee 
Federal Party (Transvaal) 
48 Alexandra Street, Berea, Johannesburg 


MISCHIEF OR CONTEMPT 

Sir,—In your leading article last week you state, 
in relation to convictions for contempt, that ‘a 
defendant has . no appeal from a verdict.’ This 
has in fact now been remedied by the Administration 
of Justice Act 1960. Section 13, giving a right of 
appeal from any order or decision of a court in 
exercise of its jurisdiction for civil or criminal con- 
tempt. 

It should also be noted that under Section 11 it 
is provided that a person (which, of course, includes 
newspapers and their editors) shall not be guilty of 
contempt of court by publishing matter calculated to 
interfere with the course of justice in any proceed- 
ings that are pending or imminent at the time of 
publication if he did not know and had no reason 
to suspect they were so pending or imminent and 
he was not negligent. The burden of proving this 
rests with the defence._-Yours faithfully, 

P. F. CARTER-RUCK 
Cromwell House, Surrey Street, Strand, WC2 


THE PROTECTION RACKET 
Sir.-Dr. Moore hits the nail of censorship right on 
the head when he says that no ‘decent woman’ would 
gv to a pub where she might be offended by vulgarity 
for surely she should exercise precisely the same 
discretion over going to see Fines Ain't Wot They 
Used T Be, which is essentially a vulgar show. All 
that she can rightly demand is that she, or any 
friends whom she may be entertaining, shall not be 
unexpectedly shocked. She has a right to be fore- 
warned. The one useful service which the Lord 
Chamberlain’s office could well perform is the 
labelling of plays—which, after all, the film censor 
already does. 

Marion Wickson’s criticism of my taste in humour 
was unearned. I don’t happen to find any of the jokes 
which the censor cut out of Fings funny, but my point 
was that they were harmless. There is a big difference. 
If any intelligent person was given the power to 
cut out of plays all the jokes which seemed to him 
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unfunny, the commercial theatre would soon grind to 
a standstill.—Yours faithfully, 

BAMBER GASCOIGNE 
99 Gower Street, WCI1 


LIVY 

Sir,—Does Mr. Walsh really not know the difference 
between ‘conscientious’ and ‘industrious’? If } were 
to write a history of Rome by playing about with 
Polybius and various annalists, committing all the 
sins Mr. Walsh exposed in detail, would he comment 
that ‘there is a wider sense in which it may be called 
historical, Finley’s imaginative insight has recaptured 
authentic human suffering’? Or that ‘Finley con- 
scientiously sought to write truthful history, vitiated 
by factual inaccuracy but also enriched by psy 
legical insight into motives and character’? 

I submit that such remarks are no less silly when 
‘Livy’ stands in place of ‘Finley,’ though I concede 
that it is common enough nonsense in contemporary 
writing about the Romans (and the Greeks). If Mr. 
Walsh really believes (1) that ‘the Roman Republican 
genius for government and war’ is a meaning/ul 
phrase, and (2) that, because Livy was ‘a Republicin 
and traditionalist, he had valid ‘psychological insight 
into motives and character’ of men who lived three 
or four hundred years earlier, then I understand w. 
enough why he should be ‘puzzled’ by my questi: 
ing the label ‘history’ on Livy’s work. But then M: 
Walsh and | are not on common ground.—Yot 
fuithfully, 


; ’ : M. 1. FINED 
Jesus College, Cambrid se 


IN HOSPITAL WITH MY SON 
Sir,—I was much moved and impressed by Isube 
Quigly’s article ‘In Hospital with my Son.’ 

Eleven years ago one of my twin daughters, the 
aged four, was rushed into hospital, I accompanic 
her in the ambulance and declined to leave her side 
at any juncture. Taking a chair, I seated myself by 
her bed where I was visited by a series of people in 
the hospital hierarchy all urging my instant depart 
ture. I refused, saying if necessary they could fetc! 
a policeman but I much doubted the strength of their 
legal position, 

After four days. during which no word of objec- 
tion was raised to my constant presence, my daughter 
returned home cheerful and unscathed. 

It might be worth other mothers trying similar 
direct methods in the education of those hospitals 
which still retain a backwoods outlook on this vital 
matter.—Y ours faithfully, 


12 ell Road, NW 5 


PEGGY IAY 


THE ROMANTIC MISS RIEFENSTAHL 


Sir,—Lest you should think that Mr. van Thal’s 
letter about Mr. Muller's very nasty article repre- 
sents a unanimous ‘hear, hear’ from your readers, 
may I say that 1 thought it venomous, unfair, ill- 
written and completely opposed to that concept of 
freedom for which we were supposed to be fighting 
between 1939 and 1945. If Christ had meant to say 
that we should kick our defeated enemies in the 
face seventy times seven, that is what he would have 


said.—-Yours faithfully, 
. RB. A. YOUNG 


Flat 3,28 Elm Park Gardens, Chelsea, SW10 


HEAL THYSELF 

Sir.— Your suggestion that ‘if the profession cannot 
train medical students to deal with the diseases we 
have, then it is time it stepped aside and let some 
other organisation take on the job’ is most refreshing 
and original, 

At once there spring to mind «a number of 
organisations that would undoubtedly do much 
better, What about British Railways for instance? 
They should be able to give instruction in disturb- 
ances of the alimentary tract. And what could be 
more appropriate than to leave the genito-urinary 
system to be dealt with on a regional basis by the 
Water Boards? As for the disorders of expression, 
and delusions of grandeur, here surely the students 
could safely look for guidance to the Press Council. 


Yours faithfully, 
. : I. McD. G 


125 St. Annes Road Fast, St, Annes-on-Sea 


STEW ARI 
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Opera 


The Time Factor 


By 


IN one respect only last 
Friday's performance of 
Fidelio at Covent Gar- 
den was, to me, a bitter 
disappointment—in _ the 
decision to play the 
overture Leonore No. 3 
as an interlude between 
the Dungeon Scene and 
the finale. This barbar- 
ous practice, so irrele- 
vant, so vain, so ruinous 
to the dramatic balance 
and shape of the opera, has been dying out, in 
England at least, and it was a shock to find it 
restored and canonised by the great doctor him- 
self, the austere Klemperer of all people, the 
one famous conductor who can usually be relied 
on to play what is written and respect the com- 
poser’s intentions, who cuts out Wagner’s horn 
parts from the Scherzo of the Ninth Symphony 
and the interpolated trumpet notes from the 
opening of the last movement, and so on. Even 
in this case he has been pious; but it is piety to 
the wrong composer—to Mahler, not to Beet- 
hoven. (And it was not even Mahler who first 
thought of incorporating Leonore No. 3, that 
huge symphonic commentary on the opera, into 
the actual body of the work. At least as early 
as 1850 it was regularly played in London be- 
tween the two acts. By grafting it on to the heart 
of Act 2, Mahler simply turned a dubious idea 
into a damnable one.) 

Why, in this most crucial matter, did the 
wounded surgeon restrain his steel? It is not as 
if he does not take the loftiest and most con- 
sidered, consistent view of Fidelio. There are 
plenty of people who do not feel the work as 
a true dramatic entity, who cannot see that its 
theme of tyranny and freedom and love is 
worked out in satisfactory operatic terms, and 
who are too busy imagining a conflict between 
‘singspiel elements’ and epic music-drama to 
realise the masterly way in which the musical 
style gradually deepens and intensifies to match 
the gradual emergence of issues of life and death 
from their background of everyday gemiitlich 
normality. For such people, Leonore No. 3 is 
neither here nor there—except that playing it 
gives a plausibility to their claim that the final 
scene is poor stuff. But Klemperer is at the 
farthest pole from such unbelief. His conducting 
proclaims in every bar a faith that Fidelio is an 
organic whole. 

Wagner said that the conductor’s business is 
to indicate the correct time to the band. It is 
not, of course, tempo alone but the purpose he 
puts it to—the noble shaping of phrases, the 
clarity of significant detail, the exact weight and 
intensity of accent—that makes for this feeling 
of. truth and completeness in Klemperer’s 
Fidelio. But rightness of tempo is the foundation 
of it. How often one has heard Fidelios— 
Toscanini’s and Furtwiangler’s not excluded—dis- 
figured by sudden aberrations of tempo for 
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which there is no possible explanation short of 
the temporary madness of the conductor. With 
Klemperer on Friday there was, for me at least, 
never a moment when the music was forced to 
move at a violently uncharacteristic pulse (this is 
also a sovereign strength of Colin Davis’s Fidelio 
at Sadler’s Wells). Perhaps Pizarro’s aria is too 
melodramatic a piece to stand such leisurely 
examination, and perhaps the E flat Andante 
con moto in the finale of Act 1, that rocking, 
uneasy, strangely dreamlike movement which is 
so hard to hit off exactly, began uncomfortably 
fast—though to judge by the way Klemperer 
later reined it in, this may well have been unin- 
tentional, a first-night mishap. Some of the 
tempi, like the grave-digging duet and the quartet 
in the dungeon and the great closing scene of the 
first act (an ideal combination of grandeur and 
vivacity) were of a perfection that one recog- 
nised with joy the instant they began. 

Tempo, we are told, is essentially subjective. 
But only within certain objectively definable 
limits. By itself it may be nothing; the right tempo 
is not a precise metronomic number but depends 
on variable factors of texture, relative density, 
accent, rhythm, even climate, and so on. But 
when Giulini takes the opening of the fourth act 
finale of Figaro so rapidly that even the violins of 
the Philharmonia, playing brilliantly, cannot exe- 
cute their downward scales without sounding 
rushed and scampered, those objective limits must 
be seen to have been passed. Personal taste does 
not come into it. 

Klemperer’s Fidelio has a quality more essen- 
tial than Toscanini’s dramatic vehemence and 
Furtwangler’s emotional intensity: the music 
moves at its natural gait; it is granted the first 
condition of being itself. Not that it is unemo- 
tional or lacks dramatic excitement. The pulse is 
broad—Fidelio is an opera which should be laid 
on the rack—but it never sags; it is sustained and 
nourished by wonderfully full phrasing, glowingly 
clear orchestral sound, a bass line of giant 
strength and sforzatos with a superbly Beethoven- 
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ian crunch. Here and there an effect is made too 
little of, like the curious understatement of the 
crescendo bar in the Canon Quartet with its sud- 
den, heart-easing descent into the subdominant. 
But this is very rare. The tension in the quartet in 
the dungeon is truly tremendous, and in the 
Canon Quartet the sound of the violas and cellos, 
stealing in at Rocco’s spoken words ‘Do you 
think I cannot see what is in your heart?’ was 
to me quite overpowering on Friday. But it 
is a performance, cast in a titanic mould, in 
which no detail is overemphasised for momen- 
tary effect, the end is foreshadowed in the 
beginning, and until the white heat of the final 
chorus with the whole cast crowding the front 
of the stage and blazing its message to all 
humanity, nothing is thrust at the audience 
to admire: we are treated like participants in 
a ritual who do not have to have its mean- 
ing spelled out to us. 


Klemperer’s cast is not perfect, but it is very 
strong. On the first night the admirable Rocco 
of Frick occasionally found the pulse of the 
music too slow for him and got ahead (impec- 
cable rhythm was a great virtue of Elsie Mori- 
son’s Marzelline). Vickers’s Florestan lost a little 
dignity by some over-fussy phrasing in his open- 
ing scene, but mostly it is a performance on the 
grand scale. Hotter, a towering, tormented 
Pizarro, emanated evil like a huge bat (if only a 
strange facial resemblance to Michael Tippett 
had not intervened between me and my com- 
plete acceptance of him). The beautiful Jurinac, 
performing the part, with radiant tone and splen- 
did ardour, for the first time, is still too romantic 
in manner and too externalised in feeling to be 
2 really satisfying Leonore. Klemperer’s produc- 
tion does not help her to communicate the inner 
agony and desperate resolution of the charac- 
ter; it imposes too many conventional rhetorical 
gestures on the actors. But its main outlines are 
strong. clear and decisive. The dungeon scene is 
all that it should be. And the sublime last page 
of the first act is managed with a tact and a 
majesty and a punctuality that filled me with 
such gratitude as I have never felt in an opera 
house, mingled with astonishment that after all 
these years the curtain at Covent Garden could 
come down exactly when it ought to, not a 
second too soon. 









































‘Come, mon cher colleague, let us go elsewhere —the Outer Seven are whooping it up in there? 
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Cinema 





And Yet So Far 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


So Near to _ Life. 
(Academy.) 
INGMAR BERGMAN’s latest 
film to reach us, So Near 
to Life (X certificate); is, 
to put it very mildly, a 
surprise, being (unlike his 
usual oblique, circuitous, 
subtle and visually exotic 
view of things) realistic in 
method, and sentimental 
in plot. The tricks of style 
we associate with Berg- 
man have vanished. His direction is almost dis- 
concertingly straight: no dreams, no visual 
duality, no lyricism, no skips in time, no fun with 
the subconscious, no comment, even; little 
metaphor, and few dramatic shots or shocks. The 
cold white light is still there, but it is an indoor 
light, clinical instead of weird; far removed ‘in 
spirit from the woods and heaths and all the 
wild landscapes with figures we generally asso- 
ciate with Bergman. Almost everything that is 
said (and that’s not a lot, this being a highly 
non-committal work) is said through faces; and 
when one of the faces is Ingrid Thulin’s—she Was 
the daughter-in-law in Wild Strawberries—it is 
said with eloquence. All the acting, talking” of 








faces, is superb. Besides Ingrid Thulin there are 
two other familiar Bergman actresses: Bibi 
Andersson, who appears in pretty well everything 
(Sara in Wild Strawberries), and Eva Dahlbeck, 
who got stuck in the lift in Lesson in Love; and 
the Cannes jury, with superlative tact, gave them 
a collective ‘best actress’ award. For a few 
minutes there is Max von Sydow, too, the knight 
of The Seventh Seal and familiar elsewhere in 
every sort of part. The action takes place in a 
small ward of a maternity hospital, where one 
woman has a miscarriage, another is saved from 
one, and a third has a baby, but it dies. The film 
has been called Bergman’s statement on birth, on 
the beginning of life, as Wild Strawberries is his 
statement on death and the end of it. To me 
it seems like no particular statement on 
anything. 

It is the best example I can think of, in fact, 
of visual realism pushed to its furthest limits, and 
of straight, non-slanted, non-committed realism 
in the director’s attitude. There have been more 
violently realistic scenes in films before now— 
both the rape and the murder scenes in Rocco 
are far ‘stronger,’ more affecting, more terrifying, 
more likely to make you faint or fly out scream- 
ing, than anything here—but none that I can 
think of so clinically (if it didn’t sound absurd I 
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would say so photographically) realistic as this is, 
That cold white light again, that icy perfection 
of detail, the very hospitalish feeling it gives of 
bodies, as it were, in the mass, not belonging 
individually to their owners, not in any way 
private or personal and never tenderly or per- 
sonally or even sensually observed: this is all at 
the very opposite end of the pole from the way 
the same subject, childbirth, was treated in 7/y 
Case of Dr. Laurent, for instance. which was in 


fact franker (the birth of a baby was actually: 


shown on the screen), but never lost its feeling for 
the woman’s individuality, for her body as some- 
thing personal, worthy of 
modesty. if you like. There, the physical detail 
was miraculous; here, it is painful and—I can't 
avoid the word—-sordid. 

I think a parallel can be made between the way 
you treat childbirth and the way you treat Jove- 
making in the cinema. A love scene like the one 
near the railway line in L’Avventura is (whate\er 
the Roman censor may have had to say about it) 
the very opposite of obscene, because it shows 
passionate feeling between people we already tee] 
for, whose personalities we know and who we 
know love each other; the direct opposite of that 
would be a ‘blue film’ showing passionate a 
between people we have no feeling for at 
anonymous bodies without feeling for each oth 
without individuality. And with childbirth in the 
same sort of way: in outsiders, in the uninvolved 
and the unloving, the physiological facts on th 
own (watched cold, that is) tend to arouse little 
but embarrassment and discomfort (especially. | 
suppose, among men, some of whose embarrass 
ment and discomfort at the press show had to be 
seen to be believed); in fact, they come between 
the outsider and the experience, an experience 
that is far too great to be put across (especial 
by so chilling an observer as Bergman) in visu 
terms alone, and can be suggested only obliquel 
Direct realism is as inadequate as the prudish old 
system (only a few years ago, in Hollywood at 
least) of keeping everyone pencil-slim up till the 
very last minute. That was nonsense: but this is 
misleading. 


respect; for her 


It’s happened before, of course, less eAtremels 
a while ago Jennifer Jones grunted and thrashed 
about at the end of A Farewell to 
1 think I said at the time, conveyed no more 
impression of childbirth than a textbook of 


Arms, and, as 


| physiology conveys about love. In So Near to 


Life a far more skilful director shows us an 
agonising labour: no mere grunting and thrash- 
ing, but the full thing: pain can seldom have 
been put with more 
that’s what you can call it) on the screen. But 
what does this mean, what does it tell us, what 
does it accomplish? A€sthetically it is almost 
beyond bearing and even realistically it misleads, 
because it shows us nothing but a woman in 
torment, and for all the feeling of childbirth it 
gives, she might be screaming with appendicitis. 
Bergman is said to have softened, grown more 


across Savage success (1 


| sympathetic and involved, in this film. Certainly, 


as I said before, he is sentimental. But he still 
lacks tenderness, or perhaps just plain humevniiy, 
and his untender and rather anti-human 
seéms happier in more bizarre situations: turned 
an,to clocks, and coffins, and macabrely illum:ned 
sort but the homely. Theie, 


eye 


images of every 


it kills. 
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Invitation to 





grind or knives 
to sharpen 
Good Cause 
(and doubtful) 


campaigners 


Men with Missions 
Women with Minds 
of their own 

Folk with Things to 


All off-beaters, 


brow-beaters 
and breast-beaters 


EVERY 


FRIDAY’S 


the Daily Herald sweeps its staff writers 


your day. Friday 
and regular contributors out of the “AS 
I SEE IT’ 


to any writer who has something really 


column and offers 25 guineas 
interesting to say on a topic that is new, 
eccentric or revolutionary. 


ibel, obscenity and blasphemy are 


You need not be famous. But you will 


need to be able to hold the interest of 
the 2,912,000 men and 2,035,000 women 
Herald readers 


with your 750 words. 


Your article will be read and weighed 


up for its wit, irreverence and sheer 
readability. 


*IPA Survey, September 1959-June 1960 


Contributions 





the quicker the better, please-to 
‘AS | SEE IT’ 
DAILY HERALD 
Endell Street, 
London, W.C.2 








The newspaper with new ideas 





Persons with axes to 


Set-the-world righters 


get off their chests ... 
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On Independent Television 


next Wednesday at 9.35 p.m. 





THE UNKI 1 N PLANE 


Are the continents afloat and gradually drifting apart? Is there 

a new El] Dorado in the underwater mountain chain that 
stretches 40,000 miles across the world? Has the world itselfa 
central core of liquid rock seething at a terrifving Lempera- 
ture 2? Can the Russians dam an ocean to chanwe the climate 
of NVladivostock? In «The Unknown Planet,’ Associated- 
Reditfusion shows how scientists in many parts of the world are 
secking answers to such age-long questions and ¢ plains some 


recent dramatic discoveri 


Professor Jac (pli 


of the 


describe whi 
tions into the 
are vitally imiport 
Independent Ts 
Wednesda 


9.99 p.m. 


* 


ASSOCIATED-REDIFFUSION 


London's Television, Monday to Friday 


next 
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Television 


Run, Bunny, Run 


By PETER 


Tue first time I was told 
of an American seriously 
boasting about his ‘intes- 
tinal fortitude’ I thought 
it must be an invention 
—but there was a sales- 
man in Chicago, Dennis 
Mitchell’s big-scale docu- 
mentary for the BBC, 
laying the same claim. 
There, too, was a soft- 
speaking Bible salesman 
with cemetery eyes, 
explaining that one inducement of his edition 
was a page on which the name of God was 
spelled in forty different languages; and the 
entry-only-by-your-own-key club for tired bus- 
inessmen with the hostess in bunny-rabbit cos- 
tume introducing herself—‘I'm your bunny for 
tonight!’ 

All good, entertaining, surface observation, 
though not, I venture to think, specially difficult 
to come by. (In the same vein, I treasure a 
Chicago menu which draws attention to the fact 
that salad is placed ‘to the right of your steak 
platter, in the modern American manner, and not 
to the left, in the passée European fashion.’) But 
does nobody in Chicago go to bed sober and 
happy with his own wife? The film’s sociological 
implications were of the gloomiest—the emphasis 
heavily on mire and despair, with all those long 
sequences of drunks and prowl car incidents. 
Again, though I run counter to the current cult 
of Mitchell-worship, these were striking but 
surely not that striking, or even new—-Skid Row 
has been seen in the cinema, and the whole 
feature seemed to me neither better nor worse 
than innumerable old cinema documentaries. I 
think the Mayor of Chicago might well have a 
point in his resentment of the Mitchell angle— 
just as Londoners might resent an American 
documentary about London which concentrated 
on Stepney and Notting Hill. As for the gruesome 
slaughterhouse shots, I think that here for once 
was a case when the BBC might have put up its 
little ingénue announceress beforehand to give 
her gipsy’s warning. 

Admittedly portraiture involves taking up a 
viewpoint, whether of a city or a person, which 
makes radio’s occasional composite portraits so 
fascinating. Those of George Moore and Shaw in 
Dublin still haunt the memory, and recently there 
was another such, of Sickert, which should not 
be missed if repeated. The technique is to sketch 
in a few essential facts and introduce by name 
a number of old friends—his dealer, Peggy Ash- 
croft, models, ex-students—until we are familiar 
with their voices, after which they are cut in 
without announcements to make a kind of 
counterpoint montage on various themes: 
Sickert’s wit, his technique, his way of life and 
so on. This is radio at its best, and nothing would 
be gained by the addition of pictures. 

Last Sunday the masochists of Fleet Street had 
fun watching The Mather Story (BBC TV) in 
which John Prebble flayed the broad bottom of 





FORSTER 


the popular press. A reporter on a mass-circula- 
tion Sunday must investigate revelations that an 
old RA, noted for his religious paintings, also 
has some pornographic drawings to his credit— 
a paperchase ending with the RA committing 
suicide, unaware that the story has been killed 
because of libel risk. Obviously, any journalists 
viewing were tempted to rate the play according 
to recognition score, and Mr. Prebble has satisfied 
various older hands than I—indeed, he is a Fleet 
Street man himself. I am bound to say that on 
my visits to the Daily Express I seldom find the 
entire staff in such a lather of typewriter-thump- 
ing, and the stick-and-carrot attitude of the news 
editor towards his conscience-stricken reporter 


Theatre 


One Trick 


By BAMBER 
The Connection. (Duke 


of York's.) — King 
Kong. (Prince’s.)—The 
Changeling. (Royal 
Court.) 


THe impact of The Con- 
nection came, for me, 
from three or four superb 
performances of three or 
, four well-written parts. 
yw! These New York actors, 
and in particular Warren 
Finnerty and Garry Goodrow, rub out the line 
between acting and being until one is happy just 
to watch them exist on the stage. One can 
imagine them walking off it and out into the 
night without even pausing in a dressing-room 
to remove make-up 


Perhaps this was why audiences in New York 
went away from the play—so the stories go— 
without being certain whether they had been 
watching actors or real drug-addicts. Certainly 
the gimmick which frames the play, and which 
is intended to give this impression of reality, has 
in practice precisely the opposite effect. The 
idea is that an author has enticed real junkies 
on to the stage to get them to improvise a play 
along prearranged lines. Therefore, when he 
jumps on to the stage and protests that they 
haven’t even begun on his skeleton script, we are 
meant to draw the conclusion that the words they 
have been speaking must be purely and spontan- 
eously their own. 

Two pluses don’t make a minus, and the inter- 
ruptions by author and producer invariably sus- 
pended my suspension of disbelief. One’s response 
to the core of the play—the junkies just being 
junkies in their ‘pad’—was of the same nature 
as one’s response to any good naturalistic play, 
and it was a mistake to mess it about. Naturalistic 
theatre is in itself a highly successful confidence 
trick, and if you introduce a further confidence 
trick to prove that it isn’t, then the whole fabric 
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(‘Get out, Ramsay—no, I mean, come back, 
John!’) seemed jejune characterisation. 

As the press lord, nicknamed ‘the Reader,’ 
Raymond Huntley seemed to have been cast on 
the principle that the actor should look as unlike 
Lord Beaverbrook as possible, but the pretence 
can have deceived nobody—after all, there are 
only two actual press Lords still thriving, and 
Lord Rothermere is not exactly noted for his 
knowledge of the Bible. When all was said and 
done, the artist had drawn the erotica, and it is 
as naive to be surprised that he could be both 
religious and erotic as to treat news as if it were 
one of the ruder four-letter words. But then the 
whole play suffered from this same sense of 
punches not pulled, yet somehow rather muffled 
when they landed. Still, it was all highly diverting 
in its own caustic way, and extremely well acted. 

Afterwards came a Monitor in which Mr. 
John Whiting was so sententiously platitudinous 
about the Devils of Loudun that he seemed to 
have been possessed by Huw Wheldon. 


Too Many 


GASCOIGNE 


collapses. Particularly if, as in this case, the 
second trick just doesn’t fit. The main trouble is 
that the stage has to be both the stage of the 
Duke of York’s and ‘Leach’s pad,’ the room that 
the set represents. Unfortunately there are 
moments when it can only be one of these, and 
others when it can only be the other; worst of all, 
these irreconcilable moments occasionally coin- 
cide. When the ‘connection’ (the man who brings 
the heroin) finally arrives, he has brought with 
him a Salvation Army sister—he attached himself 
to her to shake off the cops. She doesn’t notice 
the audience at all, she treats the place purel; 
as Leach’s pad. Then suddenly the photographers 
clamber on to the stage from the auditorium 
(through the wainscot? out of the power point?). 
Where did they come from? she asks. Her con- 
fusion is understandable. 

Yet the gimmick isn’t totally unnecessary. A 
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‘I quite liked it, but he was bitterly 
disappointed.’ 
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play abwut drug-addicts needs a frame, otherwise 
it becomes at best a documentary and at the worst 
3 melodrama or freak-show. What is particularly 
tantalising about The Connection is that it 

contains the perfect framework. The 
producer has brought in two photographers to 
film the junkies, which they periodically do, and 
the relationship of these two with the junkies can 
make every point. They, like the 
audience, are intruders on this world; like the 
uthor, they prod the reluctant junkies into self- 
expression. (From both these angles their harsh 
lights shining in close-up on a junkie’s face are 
ilready more telling than all the author’s bustling 
ibout.) And they effectively embody the danger 
i flirting with people or drugs: one of them can’t 
by the end resist trying a ‘fix. If The 


already 


necessary 


Connection 


1961 


READ 
WHY SALERNO WAS 


{ 
had merely shown the team of author, producer | 


ind cameramen trying to make a Free Cinema 
film in Leach’s real ‘pad, it would have retained 
all the power of the present version, while 
jettisoning its awkward holes and phoney Piran- 
dellian touches (phoney Pirandello’s 

adoxes are the root of his drama, The Con- 
nection’s merely an ill-fitting framework). The 
not a single character need 
be dropped or altered—and yet so vital. But still, 
even though the present framework turns The 
Connection from a very good naturalistic play 
to an unsuccessful experimental one, it can’t spoil 
those performances or the writing of the natural- 
there should be a 


because 


changes are so slight 


stic core. For these alone, 
gueue in St. Martin’s Lane 
King Kong seems not so much an African 
isical as an American musical with an African 
background—after Hawaii and Siam, Johannes- 
irg. The best thing about it is the crowd of 
people who jive, twist, turn, flex their hips and 
Il their thighs, all in the most wonderfully 
laxed manner, behind every number. This, 
gether with attractive and colourful staging and 
few inspired moments (such as an acted descrip- 
tion by three gangsters of the cops pursuing 
em), makes it a very pleasant evening. But one 
int help hoping that African musical comedy 
il] soon move from here to something more 
something where the glimpses of 
township life and the remains of tribal dancing 
e more integral and less like incidents in a 
travel film. 


dividual, 


In this fullest of weeks The Changeling was the 
most wholly production, and The 
Devils the most intelligent enterprise. Middle- 
ton’s verse, like his psychology, is simpler than 
Shakespeare's, and Tony Richardson gives The 

hangeling an admirably uncluttered, even for- 
valised, production. Visually it is beautiful; the 
set, lighting, costumes, grouping. all these com- 
ine in a perfect balance of economy and colour 
The main plot is as chilling and fiery as Scotch 
on the rocks, and the sub-plot extraordinarily 
funny; it contains in Norman Rossington and 
Zoe Caldwell as saucy a pair of lechers as any 
sub-plot could wish for. The Changeling has only 

limited run at the Court—so hurry to see it, 
in case it doesn’t transfer. The Devils, on the 
other hand, is secure at the Aldwych till May, | 
and I'm holding it over till next week, which is | 

empty as this was full. If it’s the privilege of 
the weekly critic to be late, it’s his responsibility 
to be just. And The Devils, to do it justice, saad 
plenty of space. 


successful 
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Interesting but Tough 


By FRANK 


E are all inclined nowadays to speak of the 
Wis vogue of Donne as a thing of the 
recent past, and Mr. A. Alvarez feels some need 
to defend himself for writing another book on the 
poet, or anyway on his ‘school,’ an invention of 
modern historians which he finds to accord with 
the facts.* Curiously enough, the Donne revival, 
which is not really a twentieth-century matter 
but has been in progress for a hundred years, has 
often been punctuated by similar misgivings: 
have we made too much of him; have we 
been rather daring, possibly a little ex- 
cessive? By 1911 Courthope could say that 
there was in his day ‘a tendency to exaggerate 
Donne’s merits’-—and this before the publication 
of Grierson’s edition in 1912, after which it was 
for the first time possible for the enthusiast to 
read Donne with some certainty that the text 
before him was accurate, and that his effort 
must be to understand it rather than to emend 
it. Mr. Eliot, deciding that Donne after all did 
not have a unified sensibility, announced thirty 
years ago that the modern cult of this poet was an 
affair mostly of the past, partly of the present, 
and hardly at all of the future. Now we are all 
saying the same kind of thing again. It is true, I 
think, that young people are less prone to Donne- 
intoxication than they were twenty years ago; 
it is true also that Milton and the Victorians are 
no longer savagely excluded from their permitted 
reading. Donne settles down as a major poet 
among others. It is possible to write about him 
without revising the whole history of poetry in 
order to do so. 

It is not a small thing to have added a new 
master to the list, to have exhumed a number of 
fesser poets, and to have ensured that others, 
who did not need reviving, should be decently 
read. And there is, of course, (though this is 
usually exaggerated) the impact on modern 
poetry. The debit side of the account is heavy too, 
but one should remember first the benefits re- 
ceived. The boom began in the first place because 
Donne, though difficult if you were unaccus- 
tomed to love poems that used the jargon of 
alchemy, astronomy and scholastic philosophy, 
seemed all the same to have the true voice of 
feeling; there was a nineteenth-century fashion 
in certain lines, notably the famous passage on 
Elizabeth Drury: ‘her body thought.’ One could, 
it appeared, be learned and fantastic without 
ceasing to be impassioned; this is why Browning 
and the Nineties enjoyed Donne. But it also 
appeared that this was a lot easier to do if you 
had lived before the political, religious and 
philosophical upsets of the seventeenth century; 
so Donne became involved in the historical myth 
still known as the ‘dissociation of sensibility.’ As 
a model of unified sensibility he appealed to 
writers worried about science and the ruined 
state of post-Newtonian, post-Darwinian Eng- 
land. Since they were also, obviously, attracted 
by the French Symbolists, the notion developed 


* THE SCHOOL OF Donne. By A. Alvarez. (Chatto 
and Windus, 18s.) 
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that Donne was somehow rather like the French 
poets—one of the biggest illusions in this tale of 
self-deception. So Donne, who had taken a con- 
siderable though highly sceptical interest in the 
scientific developments of his own time and liked 
his arguments clear, however fantastic they 
might be, was reconstructed as a hero of modern 
anti-intellectualist poetry in its struggle against 
Science and Logic. By 1947, when Miss Tuve 
published her influential book, we were ready to 
be convinced that the revival belonged to the 
history of nineteenth- and _ twentieth-century 
taste rather than to that of seventeenth-century 
poetry. But Donne has been revived, and will stay 
revived, indisputably major, and the work of the 
scholars goes on, making more of the prose acces- 
sible, refining Grierson’s editorial achievement, 
explaining what remains dark. And this is clearly 
a good time for an intelligent, unexcited book 
about Donne. 

This was the cue for Mr. Alvarez. He is really 
asking what makes Donne stand up when all these 
historical props are removed. He will have no- 
thing to do with Donne as a Symbolist poet, and 
he thinks the business of treating the conceit as 
the main vehicle of wit has been overdone. True, 
he often, and inevitably, repeats his predecessors; 
he is well-informed—though better in some parts 
of the book than others—and quotes from the 
learned journals. But in general the effect of his 
study is one of originality. He is a rather tensely 
intelligent writer; one can imagine him, almost, 
repeating after Valéry, ‘Stupidity is not my 
forte. And the quality he most admires in 
literature is intelligence. He finds it in Donne, 
and his central argument is that Donne was the 
first poet to specialise in ‘intellectual realism,’ 
not expounding ideas but using them to reflect 
‘the whole complex activity of intelligence.’ And 
since we have such an urgent need of intelligence 
—here Mr. Alvarez quotes Hannah Arendt— 
Donne is still of vital interest to us. He was not 
so much a poet of the witty conceit as of this 
realism of the intelligence, a poet of personality 
illuminated by difficult argument. ‘The state- 
ments,’ runs Mr. Alvarez’s well-chosen epigraph 
from Huckleberry Finn, ‘was interesting but 
tough.’ As a way to the understanding of Donne’s 
intellectual tone and preoccupations, Alvarez 
studies Donne’s friends at the Inns of Court, the 
first audience—exceptionally gifted, learned and 
witty—of the poems. 

The best of this book is in the opening and 
closing chapters, on Donne and on the ultimate 
corruption of the ‘strong-lin’d’ style. In between 
there are acceptable essays on the Herberts, 
Vaughan, Crashaw and Marvell; but with them 
Mr. Alvarez is altogether less inward. Further- 
more he believes, as I do not, that it is necessary 
to postulate a spiritual catastrophe of some kind 
(he calls it an ‘extroversion of imagination’ but 
admits that this is the same thing as the old 
‘dissociation’) in order to explain why Donne was 
a better poet than Cleveland and Cowley. What 
happened, says Alvarez, was that, with Bacon 
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superseding the scholastic philosophy, learning 
was no longer ‘emotionally important’ to Cleye- 
land, and Cowley used illustrations which had ‘no 
organic relationship’ with what he had to say (a 
charge, incidentally, one could often bring against 
Donne). But one can disagree about this and stil] 
admire the way in which Alvarez makes his points 
for Donne’s, and against his successors’, intel- 
ligence. He is particularly good on the ‘masculine’ 
quality of Donne, which he defines with a neat 
quotation from Benlowes, of all people: ‘the 
masculine and refined pleasures of the under- 
standing transcend the feminine and sensual! of 
the eye.” Alvarez’s own sensibility is masculine in 
this sense. 

Yet even at its masculine best this book seems 
(‘to one reviewer at least,’ as they used to say) 
to be often wrong. This is partly because 
Alvarez’s absorption in the congenial Donne 
pushes other poets out of focus. His sympathies 
are limited in the extreme, and he makes no 
attempt to check a natural severity towards any- 
thing that does not seem, on his narrow view, 
‘intelligent.’ Thus Spenser, whose methods are 
very inadequately described, ‘could hardly be 
said to be thinking at all,’ and his Prothalamion 
is subjected to an absurdly loaded comparison 
with one of Donne’s epithalamia. Vaughan, who 
is admittedly so unlike Donne that to put him in 
a ‘school of Donne’ is questionable from the 
outset, is said to have merely ‘simulated’ the pro- 
cesses of thought. I cannot see that this is any- 
thing but an unfair way of saying he is not the 
kind of poet Alvarez likes; for this critic is really 
only happy with the ‘understanders’ who prove 
their wit by seeing the point of Donne’s. 


Consequently he gives currency to a number 
of misconceptions, He exaggerates the degree of 
reconditeness in Donne’s allusions, supposing, 
for example, that the poet had to dig deep for his 
angelology and alchemy. (Yet he argues that 
Spenser did no more than dress up ideas with 
which everybody was familiar.) He is surprisingly 
reluctant to offer analyses of the logical structure 
he so much admires; and this is particularly un- 
fortunate, since in order to do so he would have 
had to treat, doubtless to our benefit, the tricky 
problems raised by Donne’s false arguments. 
Occasionally he seems to wrench the sense of a 
passage in order to make a polemical point. The 
lines from ‘The Dreame,’ 

It was a theame 

For reason, much too strong for phantasie, 
do not mean ‘because reason is better than fan- 
tasy, I find that poetry is rather beneath me and 
so remain an amateur’; they are a commonplace 
employed in the course of a poem which says it 
is fun to dream of a mistress and then wake up 
to find her standing by your bed. I cannot help 
thinking that Mr. Alvarez’s sense of what people 
talked about and took for granted is sometimes 
deficient. 

1 wonder, by my troth, what thou and I 

Did till we lov’d? 
is richer than 

Tell me, O tell, what kind of thing is Wit? 
not just because it is more personal, but because 
the understanders saw at once it was a parody of 
the famous forbidden question about how God 
occupied himself before the creation. This seems 
very characteristic of Donne; as in the elegy 
‘Going to Bed’ he starts echoes which shock or 
delight the understanders while he carries on 
knowingly with his job. The parallel with Carew’s 
‘Ask me no more’ hardly exists; “These flowers as 
in their causes, sleepe’ gains its effect by the neat- 
ness with which the grammar-school philosophy- 
illustration is got into the smooth line. Neither 
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Europe Since Napoleon 


David Thomson 


‘It is to be hoped it will be found... 
wherever intelligent men and women read 
and think—and talk.’ The Economist 


S48 


Nineteenth Century 
Britain 
Anthony C. Wood | 


.. Mr. Wood interprets 


“Very readable . 


history in its real sense as a story.’ 
The Times Educational Supplement 


2Is 


An Introduction To 
Eighteenth Century 
France 


Fohn Lough 


‘Precisely what its title proclaims it to be: 


an introduction (and a very good one) to a 


society moving towards revolution.’ 
Fohn Roberts, The Guardian 


258 


The Use Of Reason 


". R. Emmet 


‘Should really be of use; and it manages to 


communicate the study of formal logic, 
without sacrificing essential rigour, but 
with at least the appearance of informality. 
here are examples and exercises at the 
end of every chapter and also, one is glad 
to note, complete solutions at the end.’ 


The Times Literary Supplement 
it 


10s 6d 


Education: Some 
Fundamental Problems 


A. G. Hughes 
and E. H. Hughes 


A book to stimulate discussion and some 


critical thinking on the perennial problems 
which lie behind teaching. 

‘So well and clearly written, [it] is a 
pleasure to read .. . a welcome addition to 
our educational literature.’ 

The Times Educational Supplement 
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poet is being especially learned; Donne is being 
rough and rather wicked, Carew is being smooth 
and rather clever. He is also being intelligent, but 
like Herbert and Lovelace he was interested in 
the wit of continental contemporaries who were 
extremely unlike Donne, and not, except when 
the occasion required, in roughness. 

Must intelligence be harsh? Mr. Alvarez, of 
course, does not say it must; but he is predis- 
posed in favour of harshness; or at any rate in 
favour of Donne. And this, after all, is good. 
Some readers will find it hard to keep their pencils 
away from his margins; but Mr. Alvarez at his 
best is a stimulating writer, and to be fresh on 
this subject is an achievement. 

Miss Helen Gardner? undertakes the same task 
as Grierson in his Metaphysical Lyrics and 
Poems, but forty years on. This book, already 
circulated as a Penguin, is a tactful and brilliant 
successor. It has an excellent short introduction, 
and starts with Ralegh, Greville and others who 
‘anticipate’ the metaphysical manner. The major 
figures are amply represented, and there are ex- 
planatory notes which are remarkable for their 
unobtrusive originality. There are some finely 
chosen poems from lesser writers. Miss Gardner 
has been unable to incorporate in this new 
edition a very acceptable emendation she recently 
proposed in ‘The Extasie,” and unwilling to in- 
clude a few of my favourite poems, notably Her- 
bert’s ‘Church-Monuments’ and Lovelace’s ‘La 
Bella Bona Roba.’ But her book could hardly 
be surpassed as an introduction to the poetry of 
the period: and Miss Gardner will add to the 
number of those readers who, like herself, and 
Mr. Alvarez, and at least one reviewer, not to 
mention Arthur Symons who actually said it, 
continue to admire verse which offers ‘a rapture 
in which the mind is supreme, a reasonable 
rapture.” 


American Style 


The United States in the World Arena: An Essay 
in Recent History. By W. W. Rostow (Har- 
per, 72s.) 

Proressor Rostrow is best Known in_ this 

country as a theorist of economic growth, He has 

also been a leading light in the Harvard / Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology constellation, 
and was one of the first of the Cambridge stars 
to be diverted to Washington by President Ken- 
nedy. He is now in the State Department in 
charge of aid to undeveloped areas. His 
intellectual force, his reputation and the nature 
of his present employment all combine to make 
the publication of a new work by him on 

America’s position in the world an event of con- 

siderable interest. 

Unfortunately, however. the book does noi live 
up to its promise. In the first place it is, for an 
‘essay. of inordinate length. We are not given. 
as the sub-iitle might be taken to imply, a slim 
volume containing the distilled product of Pro- 
fessor Rostow’s thought on his subject. but over 
five hundred solid pages of rather unpruned 
writing. Yet some of the attributes of an essay 
remain. It is not really a work of research or 
information: it does not, | think, contain many 
new facts; and | cannot imagine that one will 
often take it down from the shelf for a convenient 
summary of some important event. It is essen- 
tially a book of opinion, containing Professor 
Rostow’s reflections on recent American history 
and its lessons for the future. 

It is also, of course, an avowedly non-specialist 
book. It is Rostow the highly informed and in- 


* THE Merapuysicat Ports. Selected and edited 
by Helen Gardner. (O.U.P.. 18s.) 
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Angel With Horns 


and other Shakespeare 


Lectures 

/ ») seetow 
A. P. Rossitei 
Edited by Graham Storey 
‘Rossiter did his best work on Elizabethan 
drama... I know of no modern critic who 
comes nearer to conveying the intellectual 
excitement of the Shakespearian quest and 
the psychological impossibility of reaching 
in it any finality.” K. IV. Gransden, 
New Statesman 
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A Critique 
of Paradise Lost 
Fohn Peter 


‘Immeasurably advances a critical debate 
that has been going on for nearly 30 vears 
. . . Contextual criticism at its best.’ 

R. George Thomas, Western Mail 
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Letters From Exile- 
Poems 
Laurence P. Spingarn 


An American poet expresses his sense of 
alienation from the present drift of Western 
society toward chaotic materialism, as well 
as an undefined and personal sense of loss 
and exile 
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A Third Book of 
English Idioms 
V. H. Collins 


‘The richness of the English language in 
idiomatic expressions is well illustrated by 
this little work, which gives the meaning and 
application of more than 1,000 phrases.” 

The Times Literary Supplement 
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telligent man of affairs rather than Rostow the 
economist. who is writing. This is in itself very 
desirable. As the author points out, the American 
‘intellectual specialist’ is generally too much en- 
couraged ‘to stay within the terrain marked out 
by the discipline to which his competence is 
vouched for in doctoral working papers,’ and the 
result (not in America alone) is a wide gap be- 
tween detailed knowledge and general policy 
making. Yet I wonder whether it can be ade- 
quately filled by the sort of cosmic brooding, 
clouded with jargon, which has recently been 
fashionable in America and of which this book 
is a massive if much better than average example. 
Professor Rostow tells us at an important stage 
in his conclusion that 
the nation found in its first century of 
national life a distinctive way of reconciling the 
universal problem of ideals and special interests 
in public policy—a style marked by the ritualis- 
tic articulation of moral purposes and goals as 
if they reflected somewhat more of total reality 
than they did, combined with sensitive and 
subtle systems of compromise which were in- 
stitutionalised where possible but remained 
largely inarticulated. 
The intellectual climate of politics in Washing- 
ton is undoubtedly far more stimulating than that 
ia London at the present time, but this type of 
writing is not one of its best manifestations. 
Professor Rostow’s working papers for the Pre- 
sident must surely be more pungently written 
than this. 

Yet the main theme of the book, if only it 
were more tersely and less self-consciously ex- 
pressed, is very much to the point, and very 
much in line with the central Kennedy message: 

The nation for a century and a half was 
granted an illusion denied its citizens: namely, 


that major advantages could be achieved with- 
out proportionate effort and sacrifice. 
The characteristic ‘American style,’ which has 
emerged out of American history, Professor 
Rostow argues, is to take national problems 
easily, except for very occasional bursts of great 
communal effort, conducted under the spur of 
supreme danger and with the stimulus of full 
world attention. The sacrifices of the Korean War 
were particularly difficult to bear, because they 
had to be made without this spur and without 
this stimulus. The effort of making them led to 
the reaction of the Eisenhower regime when the 
old style reached its epitome. Now the problem 
is to create a new or modified national style 
which will enable it to win a battle without a 
crisis and to wage a war which has neither a 
clear-cut beginning nor the hope of a clear-cut 
end. The recipe for this new style is a higher 
priority for public spending, a slower rate of in- 
crease in private consumption, a more decisive 
leadership and a_ greater scepticism about 
balanced compromise as a solution to all national 
problems. They are not entirely unfamiliar in- 
gredients, but they are not necessarily the worse 
for that. 
ROY JENKINS 


Caveat Emptor 


3000 Years of Deception in Art and Antiques. 
By Frank Arnau, Translated by J. Maxwell 
Brownjohn. (Cape, 35s.) 

Book reviews should properly come under the 

heading of ‘Consuming Interest.’ The critic’s 

primary task is not to display his own elegance 
or knowledge nor to chide the author but to 
advise prospective purchasers or borrowers as to 
whether a book is likely to be desirable. This duty 








A Strange Solitude 


PHILIPPE SOLLERS 


‘Told with a mastery of controlled emotion,’ 
says The Times of this novel by one of the 
foremost French writers of the new genera- 
tion. Francois Mauriac writes: ‘I was the first 
to predict fame for Sollers, and I don’t have 
to take back what I said.’ 15s 


The Bells of Rome 


GORAN STENIUS 


A most profoundly felt novel about a man’s 
search for religious certainty, written by a 
Finnish author who has gained a European 
reputation. Translated by Isabel and 
Florence McHugh. 25s 
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is often neglected when the subject is one on 
which the reviewer is confident that he can turn 
out a pretty essay. 

I make this comment a propos of 3000 Years of 
Deception in Art and Antiques. The subject 
is one of unfailing fascination, involving both 
zesthetics and morals. My appetite for the book 
was titillated by a reviewer in another weekly 
paper who adorned it with many valuable per- 
sonal speculations, and I asked to be allowed to 
review it. Had I bought it, I should feel duped, for 
nothing in that delightful exercise warned me of 
the unsatisfactory character of the book itself. 

Some blame attaches to the publisher. The 
index is incomplete. The illustrations are not of 
high quality and are inserted, in the modern 
manner, in batches at the convenience of the 
binder without relevance to the accompanying 
text. It would, perhaps, have been prudent to 
| dispense with illustrations altogether in a book 
| as cheap as this—certainly with those in colour— 

for the points discussed are of the minutiz of 

technical variations which none but the largest 
and most costly reproductions could even sug- 
gest, and Mr. Arnau’s work is not worthy of 
such treatment. He has no doubt spent a great 
| deal of time collecting his materials. There is 
an abundance of German pundits whose assem- 
bled names may well impress the general reader 
until he comes upon our own late lovable, 
clubbable journalist E. V. Lucas described as 
| ‘the English art-scholar.” He is in for another 
| shock when he is told that Duveen collected the 

Elgin marbles and presented them to the British 

Museum. Frederick the Great of Prussia is de- 

scribed as ‘the Emperor.’ But it is not from these 

errors that the reader shrinks so much as from 
| the revelation that Mr. Arnau shows himself 
| quite unable to construct a literary work. 
The title is itself somewhat deceptive. It is 
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true that there are mentions of what might be 
called ‘faking’ in the literature of antiquity, but in 
fact, as Mr. Arnau makes clear, the forgers’ art 
began in the Renaissance and has chiefly 
flourished during the last 150 years. It seems that 
Mr. Arnau began with the idea of producing a 
rogue’s handbook itemising the tricks of imita- 
tion employed against public and private col- 
lectors. Halfway through the pace changes as 
though magazine articles were being incorporated 
into the humdrum catalogue. In sixty-odd 
pages he tells in a lively style the stories of 
Dossena, Wacker, van Meegeren and Malskat. By 
some curious typographical aberration the chap. 
ter on Wacker and his van Goghs (and that chap- 
ter alone) is divided into eight numbered sections, 
The last chapter, ‘Some Cases in Brief,’ consists 
of notes assembled, it seems, quite haphazardly. 

This would be the moment for the essayist t 
break away from the book under review an 
to give his own dissertation on the absorbi: 
topic of the relations of artist, dealer, exper 
and collector, to distinguish between the prid 
of possession and the delight of contemplation, to 
question why a picture which has long given 
pleasure is, when exposed as a fake, relegated to 
‘a back passage, and what service ‘restorers’ think 
they have done when, as in the case of Giotto's 
Vision of Bishop Guido, here illustrated, they 
remove the work of their predecessors leaving a 
complete void. But, alas, the perusal of Mr. 
Arnau’s work induces a depression which is not 
attributable to satiety. I will leave such excur- 
sions to more resilient spirits. 

But I will add one personal reflection. | lately 
learned from the Times newspaper that an enter- 
prising American was exhibiting in London a 
canvas covered with a plain coat of black paint. 
The Times art critic with some hesitation ex- 
pressed his doubts of the artistic value of this 
work, mainly, it seemed, on the grounds that it 
was not entirely novel. In the last fifty years, it 
was said, more than one such simple composition 
has been displayed. How, I wonder, will the 
forgers and experts and restorers and collectors 
and dealers of the future treat these works? 

EVELYN WAUGH 
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Shakespeare’s Progress 


Angel with Horns. By A. P. Rossiter. (Longmans, 
30s.) 

It isn’t easy to be fair to this collection of 
posthumously published lectures. Even when 
allowance has been made for the fact that the 
lectures are printed much as they were delivered, 
with the speaker’s own devices for emphasis, 
some exasperation remains. It isn’t only the 
style that annoys—the clotted italics, parentheses 
and quotation marks to show that a word is used 
in some special sense; there is also the attitude 
behind the style, that determines the slight forc- 
ing of the wit or the resolutely non-academic 
‘daring’ quips. 

All this is a pity, because A. P. Rossiter had 
something to say about Shakespeare. He was a 
genuine scholar (all students of Elizabethan 
drama are in his debt for his edition of Wood- 
stock, which comes up for some further discus- 
sion here, in relation to Richard II), and his 
scholarship went with a genuine shrewdness and 
play of mind. Above all, he knew that Shakes- 
peare matters because he speaks directly to us 
as men and not simply as scholars or critics. 
Shakespeare used a popular art form through 
which to explore the fundamentals of human 
experience, and Rossiter suggests—if he does not 
entirely demonstrate—the continuity of that ex- 
ploration. What he especially emphasises is 
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Shakespeare’s deepening concern with what 
Graham Storey, the editor of these papers, calls 
‘the equivocal nature of the State, of Man, and 
finally of Nature itself’—a dual process of doubt 
and intellectual and imaginative resolution. It is. 
of course, the paradoxical nature of man, as seen 
by Shakespeare, that the not very happy title is 
meant to indicate; and it may be argued that in 
the book as a whole the affirmative quality of 
Shakespearian drama (not only of the tragedies) 
gets too little attention in comparison with the 
element of irony and of an amused or painful 
multiple awareness 

The individual lectures in which different 
plays are examined, both for their intrinsic value 
and as parts of a continuing process, are of vary- 
ing quality. Sometimes the bright idea obtrudes. 
as with the completely irrelevant diagrams for 
Othello. Sometimes the argument is deployed 'n 
a way that makes it difficult to attend fully, even 
when the reader feels that something interesting 
is being said, But when attention is kept steadily 
focused on the matter in hand the result is some- 
thing that really makes a difference to one’s 
thinking about Shakespeare. Rossiter is good cn 
the Histories. which he sees as something very 
different from a mere dramatisation of Tuder 
history, with its rigid conceptions; and he shows 
how, in their contemplation of political action 
and the historic process, they insist on ‘relatives, 
imbiguities, irony,” and so begin that ‘inquisi- 
tion’ into human greatness and degradation that 
culminates in the tragedies. There is here, be- 
sides, some useful defining of the tone of ‘the 
problem plays’; a brilliant exposition of some 
ispects of Troilus and Cressida, and, in a 
masterly essay, an analysis of the ‘ambition’ 
attributed to Macbeth that explains why ordinary 
people—untempted in just that way—find the 
play coming home to them with such disturbing 
force. A final essay uses Shakespeare to define the 
limits of Wordsworth’s greatness. 

Rossiter, it seems, enjoyed his reputation as a 
brilliant, popular lecturer. With only the pub- 
lished evidence to go on, I should say that it 
represented a standing temptation, which he was 
rarely able entirely to resist. Yet the pose of the 
academic who would stand no blasted academic 
nonsense seems to have covered something 
deeper and more important. He really was per- 
sonally engaged when he read, so that behind 
the mannerisms you can sense him hacking his 
way to something he could genuinely affirm about 
literature and life. It is for that reason that these 
lectures deserve—and will certainly obtain—a 
much wider audience than that of the lecture- 


hall. L. C. KNIGHTS 


A Question of Scale 


The Capture of Adolf Eichmann. By Moshe 
Pearlman. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 16s.) 
Minister of Death. By Quentin § Reynolds, 
Ephraim Katz and Zwy Aldouby. (Cassell, 
18s.) 
To quote only one small incident from one of 
these books, in 1942 about 4,000 Jewish children 
in German-occupied Paris were rounded up and 
imprisoned separately from their frantic parents. 
During a week’s maltreatment in the crowded 
prison some went out of their minds and some 
died. The survivors were then transported in 
trains to Poland, there to be gassed; and the 
operation was carried out methodically by men, 
mostly Germans, of whom a good many are no 
doubt today leading ordinary family lives but- 
tressed by the thought that they only obeyed 
orders. What is one to say about this? Naturally, 


war is hell; but the slaughter of the six million 
Jews still looms as so gratuitous a piece of in- 
sanity that with a few exceptions it has daunted 
contemporary writers. To explain how the scum 
ot the earth came to seize control in Germany 
must lead one far beyond the unemployment 
days and Versailles, deep into the nature of -the 
German romantic movement and the structure 
of the German language, perhaps back to the 
special impact of Luther. Or if we talk of Judeo- 
Christian civilisation, it might even be time to 
take another good look at this whole symbiosis 


of two thousand years. The whole task seems too | 


much and too soon. Far better, since life goes on, 

te give it little thought, like the young Germans. 

or for that matter the young Israelis, of today. 
Now, however, we are confronted with the cap- 


ture of Adolf Eichmann and the spate of books | 


and articles to which it has already given rise. 
Some of these have been vain attempts at the sen- 
Sational, but that charge cannot be laid against 


either of the present examples. Mr. Pearlman, a | 


3ritish-born journalist and the former head of 
the Israel Information Office, was probably in 
the best position to get at the facts. Wisely, he 
has not tried to delve into European history, nor 
gone much beyond what is in the records at 
Nuremberg or in the Israeli archives. One way or 
another a good deal is known about Eich- 
manns career, yet this knowledge explains 
strangely little. From the first he evidently had 
the ambition to get to the top in the Jewish 
annihilation drive and as head of the Gestapo 
Jewish section he got there—to the very top 
But his ambivalence (he slithers between boasts 
of having killed six million ‘enemies of the 
Reich’ and the self-excuse of only having carried 
out orders) fits in with the general Nazi neurosis. 
So do his clumsy attempts, as defeat drew near, 
to try to bargain with remaining Jewish lives or 
the ease with which he resumed a normal petty- 
bourgeois existence once he had escaped. 

In fact, set against the scale of events, the whole 
Eichmann story still lacks drama. He at first 


eluded his Jewish avengers simply by being | 


methodically cautious—for years he allowed even 
his wife to think that he was dead. His discovery 
in 1959 in the Argentine came rather by accident 
and his capture goes to show that fiction re- 
mains stranger than truth: his whole organised 
abduction by the Israelis would scarcely rate 
more than three pages in a Raymond Chandler 
thriller. Similarly with the Argentine protests 
over the illegality. There was so vast a shadow 
in the background to the affair that these protests 
quickly faded. Many Israelis feel the same sense 
of disproportion and feel doubtful about the 
value of the trial. 

Mr. Pearlman offers a restrained, dignified and 
sensible presentation of the Israeli viewpoint. 
One disturbing fact he brings out is the survival 
to this day of an international Nazi underground. 
The account by Katz and Aldouby. two Israeli 
journalists, edited by Quentin Reynolds, is 
written much on parallel lines. though it con- 
tains more ‘colour’ and is aimed particularly a! 
American readers, The authors recall more of 
the gruesome past—their book is illustrated —and 
give greater detail about that handful of Jewish 
survivors who after the war turned themselves 
into dedicated hunters for the enemy. The three 
authors also guardedly suggest that however 
valuable the trial may be as historic documenta- 
tion, it may also revive painful controversies. 
over Allied policy, for example. towards a war- 
time Jewish escape route into Palestine. Both 


books can be recommended as background read- | 


ing for the impending trial. 
T. R. FYVEL 
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Dark Side of the World 


Irrational Man. By William Barrett. (Heinemann, 
21s.) 
AN intelligible and comprehensive guide to the 
nature of existentialism, set about half-way be- 
tween the superficialities of high-speed journalism 
and the suffocating obscurity of Sein und Zeit or 
L’Etre et le Néant, has been. needed for some 
time, at any rate since the first Europe-starved 
intellectuals followed the armies into liberated 
Paris. Mr. Barrett’s Irrational Man is not an 
altogether ideal solution to the problem, but it 
has some substantial merits. Even those with the 
smallest tolerance for metaphysical abstraction 
will find that his account of existentialist doctrine 
gives them something solid to bite on and his 
book is impressively far-reaching in its descrip- 
tion of the cultural setting and the historical 
anticipations of modern existentialism. Mr. Bar- 
rett is rightly anxious to correct the idea that 
existentialism is something peculiar to the French 
intelligentsia of the resistance and post-war 
epochs. If anything he overcorrects it, exploring 
for sources as far back as St. Augustine, Tertul- 
lian and the author of the Book of Job. He 
moves out in space as well as time, roping 
in Unamuno, Berdyaev and Buber, amongst 
others, to stand beside the more familiar French 
and German figures, and he even makes a sort of 
honorary existentialist out of William James. 


| Irrational Man, then, is more than an exposition 





of existentialist theory. It sets out the social con- 
ditions of existentialism in the contemporary 
world, connecting it with the decline of religious 
belief, with the tensions of an urban and tech- 
nological mass society and with the troubled, 
destructively revolutionary character of modern 
literature and art. It traces the ancestry of existen- 
tialist ideas back through a long line of more or 
less pessimistic thinkers, convinced of the reality 
of evil and the desperateness of the human condi- 
tion. It is also, however, and less effectively, a 
recommendation of existentialism, both for rais- 
ing the ‘problem of human existence’ which is 
ignored by the conventional academic philoso- 
phers of the English-speaking world and for 
answering it in a resolutely gloomy manner that 
i; in harsh contrast to the blithe reassurances of 
traditional metaphysics and theology. 

The problem of human existence is that of 
establishing those very general facts about the 
nature of human beings and their place and 
prospects in the world on which the decision as 


to how one should live must be based. Two | 


heartening solutions are dominant in the Western 
intellectual tradition: those of redemptive reli- 
gion and of its secular analogue and heir, the 
liberal optimism of the Enlightenment. The 
former says, obey the commands of God and 
attain eternal felicity; the latter, use reason to 
achieve ever fuller satisfaction of desire through 
material progress and, through the reorganisation 
of society, to replace conflict by harmony in the 
relations of men. Cn one hand, the goal is heaven; 
on the other, heaven on earth. Analytic philoso- 
phers, as Mr. Barrett remarks, generally regard 
this problem as none of their business. But con- 
cerned with man only as a rational pursuer of 
scientific knowledge they are at least the uncon- 
scious allies of liberal optimism and, no doubt, 
largely assume its correctness even if they do 
not explicitly affirm it. Mr. Barrett’s existen- 
tialists concur in rejecting an optimistic view of 
the human situation. Man is doubly finite: as a 
living thing he is doomed to die and as a thinker 
he must rely on a reason which cannot grasp the 
real nature either of himself or of the world of 
people and things around him. Existentialism 
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violently repudiates an anthropocentric view of 
the world. The nature of things holds no guaran- 
tee of men’s happiness. God, if he exists, js 
mysterious and unintelligible; nature is indif- 
ferent and dangerous; reason is impotent and 
deceptive. On this broad common foundation 
existentialists build up markedly different pro- 
grammes. Kierkegaard calls for a submissive 
plunge into unquestioning faith, Heidegger for an 
‘openness of Being’ which looks suspiciously like 
animal, or even vegetable, torpor. Then the: 
the activists: Nietzsche proclaiming the need for 
heroic and solitary self-affirmation, Sartre for 
arbitrary exercises of freewill which mysteriously 
lead to alignment with the Communist Part 
There is an important difference between the 
two great nineteenth-century virtuosi and the two 
twentieth-century professors. Kierkegaard and 
Nietzsche are consistent in their contemptuous 
view of abstract, professorial rationalism. Scorn- 
ing the aims of systematic philosophy they only 


resort to its fearful deductive instruments in a 
spirit of irony. But Heidegger and Sartre, cer- 
tainly in their major works, carry on just like 


other bourgeois academicians, setting about their 
task with all the traditional apparatus of meta- 
physical demonstration. As a result, all over 
Europe, respectable academics, fathers of families 
and members of contributory pension schemes, 
are engaged in the profoundly incongruous 
business of grinding out existentialist systems. But 
consistency, I suppose. is simply a liberal- 
rationalist fetish. 

It is odd, all the same, that this discrepanc 
between the dry and abstract premises of the 
existentialist professors and the passionate idio- 
syncrasy of their conclusions should not have 
struck Mr. Barrett, who began his career twent 


‘ Melanie Kleize 


: NARRATIVE OF A 
CHILD ANALYSIS 


THE CONDUCT OF TH} 
PSYCHO-ANALYSIS OF CHILDREN 
AS SEEN IN THE TREATMENT OF 


3 A TEN-YEAR-OLD BOY 


This book is a companion volume 
to The Psycho-Analysis of Children, 
) Mrs. Klein’s fundamenta! work on 
the special technique which she 


Hy developed for the analysis of 
young children. 
) The author kept notes of each 
session and has been able to 
: describe the day-to-day course of 
: this analysis. There is thus built 
up a fascinating and deeply in- 
& structive case study, showing the 
fluctuations which characterise a 
i] psycho-analysis and revealing the 
dynamics of the steps which event- 
: ually lead to progress in treat- 
} ment. 
‘This demonstration to child- 
‘ analysts ... is also to be recom- 
mended to the layman: the dual 
| 3 appeal will not have been more 
marked even in the case of books 
) by Freud.’—ADRIAN STOKES. 
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years agO as a rigidly analytic philosopher. His 
friendliness towards this reactionary turn in the 
most recent existentialism is as much of a surprise 
jn the circumstances as it would be to find an 
ex-Communist cheering the Queen Mother. A 
more melancholy peculiarity of the book is the 
apologetic, and at times rather cringing, tone in 
which the reader is addressed. Mr. Barrett, as a 
former editor of Partisan View, has been a mem- 
ber of one of the most uncompromisingly intel- 
jectual groups in the world. Yet here he excuses 
the uncouthly inegalitarian cleverness of his 
heroes in the style of the Reader's Digest. We 
can adjust ourselves to the menacing universe of 
the existentialists, he believes. on do-it-yourself 
principles, by recognising the dark, irrational 
forces within us and treating them with due 
respect. Having led us to the brink of Nothing- 
ness he offers a tepid cupful of positive thinking. 

ANTHONY QUINTON 


900 Bureaucrats 


The King’s Servants: The Civil Service of Charles 


I, 1625-42. By G. E. Avimer. (Routledge. 
56s.) 
THE past generation of English historians de- 


veloped the technique of ‘Namierisation’—the 
detailed investigation of individual MPs. 
interests and affiliations. as a key to understand- 
Aylmer’s important 


their 


ing their political actions. Dr 


book extends the method into fresh territory 
Before 1640 Parliament was less important in the 
government of the country than the royal 
bureaucracy. Using a prodigious range of 


Aylmer investr- 
who they 


sources, mostly manuscript. D1 
gated some 900 leading royal! servants 
were, how they acquired ollice. how they were 


*‘carries in its picture 
of the frightening re- 
suscitation of Nazi 
power an impact of 
such violence that one closes the 
book, trembling.” 
GERDA CHARLES, N. Statesman 
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financed, and what their political outlook was. 
But this is no ordinary monograph. Dr. Aylmer’s 
massive learning is decorously concealed in 
eighty-nine tables, and he writes in a disarmingly 
friendly style. He is not interested in detail 
merely for its own sake. He does not make the 
mistake of thinking that his study of the 
administration can tell us the causes of the Civil 
War. But he never forgets that it is coming. 

He starts from the impasse into which the 
royal administration had got. Living costs 
quadrupled in the century before 1640: the 
salaries of royal servants hardly rose at all. 
Salaries were less important than the fees and 
perquisites which officials pocketed: naturally 
they tried to raise these as their real incomes 
and were more likely to 
Wholesale reform, the substitution of 
salaries for perquisites, would have 
meant social revolution: every interest 

as against it. Yet the way in which the King’s 
financed themselves was wildly un- 

Dr. Aylmer calculates that their fees 
subjects anything from £250,000 to 
£400,000 a year. With pay and allowances worth 
tnother £350,000, this amounted to about two- 
thirds of the royal revenue. It represented a 
Significant redistribution of income—mostly 
Within the ruling class, from non-courtiers to 
a regressive tax on the 
yet another grievance 


declined. accept 
GOUCCHTS 
adequate 


vested 


servants 
economic 


cost. the 


courtiers, but it was also 
industrious classes. It was 
i court already becoming unpopular for 
thes To this we must add systematic 
fraud. like the simple bookkeeping device by 
which the Cofferer of the Household and _ his 
stall robbed the King of £10,000 a year for forty 
vears, Against this background the much-vaunted 
reforming efforts of Laud and Wentworth fall 
perspective. Wentworth himself got very 
rich in oflice. and ‘gives the impression of having 
upplied one law for himself and his friends and 
another for lesser When a commission 
Was set up to examine the taking of excessive 
ees. it did little to reduce extortion: it fined 
those whose extortion had been most notorious. 

he civil service was in large part amateur, 
not professional. ‘Most members of the 
bureaucracy felt themselves to be gentlemen and 
landowners who happened also to be the 
King’s servants.” Court office was more often a 
Status symbol than a career: the duties were 
performed by deputy. Many offices were sold: 
purchasers naturally wanted to recoup them- 
selves, at the expense of crown and _ public. 
Relative stability of tenure in most posts was an 
obstacle to reform. Stability of tenure. paradoxi- 
cally. also meant that many outspoken opponents 


igainst 


reasons 


into 


breeds.” 


of government policies continued to hold 
important administrative positions, and could 


appoint like-minded subordinates. The civil 
service. Dr. Aylmer amply demonstrates, was 
no! monolithic. Its members retained the general 
outlook of their class. and when the gentry 
divided in 1642 the civil service divided too. 

Dr. Aylmer delivers many shrewd blows en 
passant at those who have generalised rashly 
about the share of court office in determining 
party alignments in the Civil War. He does not 
think it was a struggle of Outs versus Ins. Since 
he knows so much more about his subject than 
anyone else, he must be believed. Court office 
was profitable for the lucky few. but Dr. 
Aylmer’s careful statistics show how very few 
they were; and how much it cost to establish 
oneself as a courtier. The elder Sir Henry Vane 
laid out £8,250 in two years in purchase of 
offices. ‘It is impossible to identify the rising with 
the office-holding gentry.” 

This book will be a quarry of information, and 
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Eric Partridge’s 


aa” 

This Smaller Slang Dictionary has been 
written specially for the genera! public. 
In the author’s words “Although not 
intransigently Puritanical, it can go into 
any home without causing embarrass- 


ment, and into any school without 
corrupting good manners.” 
Demy 8vo. 18s. net 


The Orphic Voice 


ELIZABETH SEWELL 

The subject of this deeply interesting 
and important book is the role of what 
the author calls “post-logic’’ (roughly 
poetry) in all creative thinking. 


Royal 8vo. 56s. net 


The Screens and 
Other Poems 
I. A. RICHARDS 


Richards the poet gives us twenty-eight 
poems in this new collection: in addi- 
tion. Richards the critic contributes a 
brilliant essay.—The Future of Poetry. 

Demy 8vo. 18s. net 


Change: Eight 
Lectures on the 
I Ching 

HELLMUT WILHELM 


A group of related studies of the / Ching 
or Book of Changes: one of the five 
classics of Confucianism. 

Royal 8vo. 21s. net 


Spiritual Dimensions 
ANIA TEILLARD 


A well-known psychologist relates not 
only dreams with their symbolic mean- 
ing, but visions of other worlds or 
spheres. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 25s. net 


Chemical Magic 
LEONARD A. FORD 


A book for science teachers !ooking for 
ideas to catch the interest and imagina- 
tions of their pupils. Over 100 tricks 
and demonstrations. 

Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 14s. net 


Shanties from the 
Seven Seas 
STAN HUGILL 


**One of the most interesting and delight- 

ful books one could possibly get hold of. 

A pleasure to recommend.’’—Observer. 
Royal 8vo. Illustrated. 63s. ne, 


Routledge & Kegan Paul 
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a starting-point for general discussion, for a 
whole generation of seventeenth-century his- 
torians. It may well serve as a model for similar 
studies of other periods—such as the late seven- 
teenth century, in which Dr. Aylmer believes 
there was almost an administrative revolution. 
Aylmerisation should make as popular an indoor 
sport for historians as Namierisation. 
CHRISTOPHER HILL 


Home and Away 


The Battle of the Atlantic. By Donald Macintyre. 
(Batsford, 21s.) 

The Sky Suspended. By Drew Middleton. (Secker 
and Warburg, 16s.) 


Here are two of the great battles of the last war, 
both now immortalised in our history. They did 
not by themselves win the war, but had they gone 
the other way, they would certainly have lost it. 
One is the Battle of Britain, the other the Battle 
of the Atlantic; and victory in both was due 
as much to the blunders of the enemy as to 
skills and virtues in ourselves. If anyone, and 
especially any young person, wishes to obtain a 
true impression of these battles, he could hardly 
do better than read the present books, one 
by a retired naval officer who himself fought 
in the Atlantic, the other by a distinguished 
American journalist who in that burning summer 
of 1940 watched our old men suffer and our 
young men climb to glory. 

The early part of Captain Macintyre’s story 
does little credit to British naval planning. In 
1917 it was not the Naval Staff who insisted on 
introducing the convoy system, but the politicians 
in face of the Naval Staff’s bitter opposition. 
Between the wars our maritime air arm was as 
shamefully neglected as the equipping of our 
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convoy escorts and the study of U-boat tactics. 
Even Sir Winston Churchill could write at the 
beginning of the war of ‘the necessity to obtain 
an independent flotilla which could work like a 
cavalry division and search large areas over a 
wide front-—a measure which, as Captain 
Macintyre points out, was about as much use as 
looking for a mouse in a ten-acre field. But once 
battle had been joined it was the Germans who 
failed to press home their initial advantages— 
firstly by a lack of air co-operation even more 
lamentable than ours, secondly by Hitler’s 
insistence on dissipating the U-boat fleet in other 
theatres than the one—the North Atlantic— 
where the issue was going to be decided. 

It was a similar blind spot in German thinking 
that enabled us, by a hair’s breadth, to win the 
Battle of Britain. Here the Germans were 
deluded by their own propaganda: by wild 
exaggeration of our losses, they led themselves 
into thinking that an all-out attack on London 
could crush us into surrender (we made the same 
mistake later with our saturation attacks on 
German cities), whereas this might have been 
achieved if they had continued, as they had 
begun, by hammering at our radar stations and 
fighter bases. This is not to diminish the achieve- 
ments of our pilots; and from the staccato 
entries of their log-books their courage and, 
above all, stamina speak for themselves. Here is 
Squadron-Leader Townsend plain, and here the 
gaiety and resignation of the homeless East 
Enders; here, sharply and sympathetically drawn, 
is an outsider’s view of our finest hour. 

LUDOVIC KENNEDY 


Comedy and Cosmicality 
Love and Like. By Herbert Gold. (Deutsch, 16s.) 


| Wolfbane. By C. M. Kornbluth and F. Pohl. 


(Gollancz, 13s. 6d.) 

Wickford Point. By J. P. Marquand. (Collins, 
18s.) 

The Loser. By Peter Ustinov. (Heinemann, 16s.) 

The Middle Tree. By Joan O'Donovan. (Gol- 
lanez, 15s.) 

The Little Perisher. By Dighton Morel. (Secker 
and Warburg, IIs. 6d.) 

Ferdydurke. By Witold Gombrowicz. Translated 
by Eric Mosbacher. (MacGibbon and Kee, 
2!s.) 

Love and Like is a book of stories in an Ameri- 

can territory (and idiom) midway between 

Nelson Algren’s neon wilderness and Peter Tay- 

lor’s middle-class secrets. Their town is Cleve- 

land, extending into Paris, Haiti, New York, their 
occasions a Jewish immigrant’s grocery store or 
the university, the dirty summer edges of a Great 

Lake or Zen Archery on a table. But their un- 

localised subject is the difference between loving 

and liking: is serious, tender, Jewish and family- 
centred—life-centred in Herbert Gold’s view. 
American novelists are doing what few Ameri- 
can poets have done. The poets write with great 
skill out of culture and literature, the novelists 
out of immediately employed senses. Certainly 

Mr. Gold does this, in Cleveland where ‘at last 

the salted slush rustles into sewers,’ in the grocery 

store when he sees the ‘furry blue glow of spoiled 

Oranges; and on the whole this sensuousness 

extends through the wit, through the tenderness 

(and toughness) and completeness of the stories 

the story of the American boy who doesn’t 

measure up to the fulfilled dream of his immi- 

grant father; the story of the French Fascist 

colonel who cheats the tart in Haiti; the stories 
of loving young girls when marriages go wrong 

(‘stepping the legend of youth into noon’), the 

extraordinary title story of divorce, self-centred 
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hating (the wife), and loveless loving (the hus. 
band with the substitute). A grown-up collection, 
If sometimes I detect a cosiness, a kind of 
Eisenhower charm-smile, as though Mr. Gold 
felt he is now exactly aware of the nature of 
living and loving, let me say that this affects only 
a fringe here and there. 

‘Tropile’s sub-adrenals pulsed and filled him 
with confident strength.’ Addicts are welcome— 
welcome to most future-fiction this side of H. G. 
Wells (except for a few books including Park, 
by John Gray), welcome to the rogue planet in 
Wolfbane which removes Earth from the solar 
system, to the pyramidal machines which con- 
tinue in control after the extinction of their 
creators, to the corny currents of sociological 
criticism, to the landscapes of planetary war 
vaster than the cosmicalities of that fantast John 
Martin who couldn’t paint a great toe from the 
life. If 1 were addicted I should correctly accuse 
myself of a tediously prolonged masturbation. 

All the same I do see that Wolfbane is posi- 
tively exhilarating when ordinary novels about 
people limp by in their big modern queue. I have 
a vision of these literary defectives of another 
stripe shambling out of rubbishers’ offices and 
joining the big queue, which shuffles into a foggy 
oblivion; and I feel sad for their parents. Wick- 
ford Point, The Loser, The Middle Tree are so 
defective, in so many ways—J. P. Marquand un- 
rolling a long, smooth, faded, second-hand, nar- 
row story about nice Americans who are not 
nice, pretentiously exposing literary and social 
pretension, Mr. Ustinov (more flatly and old- 
hattedly than you could imagine) unrolling a 
Nazi trained for death through the campaigns 
in Russia, in Italy, through love for a tartlet in 
Florence, through glimmerings of light, unti! the 
roll runs out in front of a firing squad, Miss 
O'Donovan girlishly unrolling schoolteacher 
Jenny Brown (Brown, not Bunn), tempting her 
into delinquency, sex and Communism. 

One defect is that each writes atrociously, Mar- 
quand (can there still be a call for this novel, re- 
published after twenty-one years?) with a liability 
to squash dull words into clods of commonplace, 
like this: ‘It would be interesting for communica- 
tion executives to compile statistics with illustra- 
tive paragraphs as to how the inadvertent ringing 
of the telephone has served to alleviate human 
tension, Mr. Ustinov with an unvarying pitch, 
Miss O’Donovan—‘she looked so fresh, damn 
her. Dewy: that was the word’—with the irritat- 
ing reiterated eloquent aposiopesis of three dots 

No eyes, no ears, no projecting apparatus, 
whom do such novelists read? 

I suppose Dighton Morel has read H. G. Wells. 
At any rate his Little Perisher is a realist fantasy 
of Wellsian descent. The L.P.’s father was ‘sole 
proprietor of Halfpenny’s Grocery Store at 64 
Victoria Street, a drab little thoroughfare on the 
outskirts of Maxfield.’ When the L.P. ejaculates, 
‘Oh, perish,” the victim—cat, brother, father, 
games master, himself eventually—perishes. 
Neat, but as in future-fiction, such gimmicks are 
—or were—acceptable only if the persons are 
warmly and fully enough realised. 

Political ra-ta-tas are drummed for Ferdy- 
durke. It is Polish. After many Warsaw editions 
‘publication ceased without warning.’ The author 
lives in the Argentine. Communistically it is near 
the knuckle: it is a masterpiece. It is not. It 
is a tiresome whipped-up Pantagruelistic fantasy, 
making fun of masters, in which the sun is a 
‘super-bum’ rising over a world imitating the 
world, ‘a paper world, painted green.” Why 
shouldn’t publication have ceased just because 
there were no more takers? 

GEOFFREY GRIGSON 
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Fiscal Tips from Washington 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


A TREASURY delegacy, headed 
by Sir Frank Lee, has just re- 
turned from Washington and 
\ such is the ignorance of our 
?) financial affairs that no one has 
even troubled to ask the Chan- 
cellor a question about what it 
means. But it might have a 
tremendous importance. It might 
be the beginning of a radical 

change in British economic 
policy, that is if the Treasury decided, under the 
influence of the new men at Washington, to drop 
its monetary fantastic and follow the practical 





Kennedy line. It was the President’s old friend 
and unofficial adviser on economic affairs— 
Professor J. K. Galbraith—who campaigned 


against employing the interest rate as a major 
instrument of economic control. It is the Presi- 
dent's new official adviser on economic affairs— 
Mr. Walter Heller—who is said to prefer the 
fiscal to the monetary approach and to be in 
favour of sweeping tax reforms—‘needed to pro- 
mote incentives-—in order to get the economy 
climbing again. It is not too late for Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd to study the new American ideas before he 
frames his coming Budget. 

Broadly, it is the American Treasury view that 
budgets should be balanced not year by year but 
over the full cyclical period of recession and re- 
covery. This implies that during the recession 





COMPANY MEETING 


THE ATLAS STONE COMPANY 








RECORD OF STEADY PROGRESS 


Tue 30th annual general meeting of The Atlas Stone 


Company Limited was held on February 23 in Lon- | 


don, Mr. Bernard Davis (Chairman and Managing 
Director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

The Trading Profits for the year amounted to 
£256,957 which compares with £216,303 for the 
previous year. After various charges, including 
taxation, and all other outgoings there remains a net 
available balance of £155,563 out of which your 
Directors recommend a transfer to General Reserve 
of £55,000 and that a dividend on the Ordinary 
Shares of 20° less tax should be paid. 

In the Directors’ report full reference has been 
made to their proposals to increase the Nominal 
Capital of your Company and to issue 220,000 
Ordinary Shares in the proportion of one new share 
for every four held. 

For the seventh successive year we are able to 
report improved trading results which is a fine 
record of steady progress. This continued expansion 
has been achieved principally as a result of increased 
turnover combined with some stabilisation of total 
production costs, which has been made possible by 
mechanisation and which has substantially absorbed 
further increases in cost of labour, raw materials 
and overhead charges. At the same time we have not 
increased the selling prices of many of our products 
for some three years. 

Your Company is well placed to receive its share 
of the available trade and no steps will be spared 
to maintain and improve our position in the Industry. 

The report was adopted and the proposed increase 
of capital and scrip issue were approved. 


there will be a deficit and during the recovery 
a surplus. No one in the British Treasury could 
object to that in principle, but it is surprising 
how rarely such an idea is put into practice by 
the Chancellor. Indeed, hard money is still given 
priority over economic growth in the British 
scheme of things 
Even in the United States there have been only 
two post-war occasions when tax reductions have 
materially contributed to counter-recession poli- 
cies. This was in 1948 and 1953—and both were 
really accidental. In the spring of 1948 Congress 
passed a cut in income taxes over the veto of the 
President, whose experts had advised him that the 
country was still faced with inflation and could 
not afford it. It turned out that the cut was 
beautifully timed to beat off the first post-war 
recession. In 1953 the tax cut had been proposed 
a long time before. In 1957 and 1958 there was 
a call for a temporary cut in taxes to offset the 
third recession, but it was defeated. The present 
(fourth) recession will be beaten, it is hoped, by 
an unbalanced budget for the fiscal year to June, 
1962 (Eisenhower left a small surplus in the 
year to June, 1961). This deficit will be brought 
about by increases in unemployment compensa- 
tion, by more defence spending and foreign aid 
and by the return in June to a 47 per cent. cor- 
poration tax from the 52 per cent. rise of the 
Korean War. But this is not enough for the new 
experts at Washington. They are not so much 
| concerned with contra-cyclical action, which has 
already been taken in good measure, as with the 
more permanent steps required to restore the lost 
dynamic of the American economy. Mr. Lloyd, 
please note! 


Basically, the Kennedy plan is to make such 
sweeping tax changes as to restore lost business 
| incentives and then, when businessmen are 
| rarin’ to go, to focus their drive on a drastic 
| modernisation of factory plant. The first will be 
accomplished when the many tax exemptions 
| and loopholes have been eliminated so that sub- 
stantial cuts can be made in the existing tax rates. 
It is said that the various exemptions cost the 
revenue about $15,000 million a year while un- 
reported income costs another $3,500 million. 
(The latter would be largely recovered if the 
| revenue were to adopt the British practice 
of paying company dividends after deduction 
of tax.) The experts believe that when these tax 
‘escapes’ have been removed, income taxes could 
be halved without much loss of revenue! With 
incentives thus restored the businessman would 
| then devote less of his time to tax-dodging and 
| more to his factory. To speed the modernisation 
of plant a tax relief would be granted in respect 
of any investment in plant in excess of the 
depreciation allowances. In the view of the Ken- 
nedy advisers, ‘the basic sluggishness’ of the 
American economy would vanish if only half 
the out-of-date plant were scrapped and new 
machines with new processes installed. 

The same fiscal approach by Mr. Lloyd would 
| enable the ‘basic sluggishness’ of the British 
| economy also to be removed. The best way for 
| him to eliminate tax avoidance is to raise the 
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surtax level from £2,000 to £5,000 on earned 
incomes. (It would only cost the revenue a paltry 
£54 million.) Not only is it a matter of fair play, 
for £2,000 now is equivalent to £700 before the 
war, but of common sense. Far too much 
business time is spent on tax-avoidance schemes. 

To substitute a tax on capital gain is, of 
course, the obvious sequel and no doubt the 
fairest way is to put a small tax on all capital 
increment as disclosed by annual capital returns 
of fixed property, securities and movables over 
a certain minimum figure. Objections are the 
administrative difficulties and the 
ment of saving and investment. An alternative 
plan is to tax short-term security and property 
speculation (i.e. purchases held, say, for less than 
twelve months for securities and two years for 
properties). The a cap tal 
gains tax but it is a complicated affair and it 
has helped to perpetuate a stock market boom, 
for no one can ‘atlord’ to take a huge profit and 
pay 25 per cent I doubt whether 
Mr. Lloyd will be tempted to copy it. Some relief 
of other taxation to match the relief of surtax 
would probably be his choice. In any event he 
must stimulate the economy in this Budget. not 
drag it down, and the best way is Mr. Kennedy's 
—by restoring lost incentives and speeding up 
investment. It would be surprising to learn that 
British industry has less need than the American 
to modernise its plant. 


discourage- 


Americans administer 


of it away! 


Investment Notes 


By CUSTOS 


HE further rise in equity prices and the in- 
ome in market turnover are signs that the 
majority of investors are now convinced that 
our trade recession will be over this year. The 
bulls were encouraged by the report of ENGLISH 
ELECTRIC, whose chairman has stated that the 
group’s order book in 1960 was substantially 
higher than ever before and there were improved 
prospects for increased output in 1961. Profit 
margins are still narrow, but if the two subsid- 
iaries Which have been making losses can at least 
halve them this year, the cover for the English 
Electric dividend of 10 per cent. will be improved 
from 1.6 to 2. At 34s. 9d. to yield nearly 5.6 per 
cent. the shares might even be bought for re- 
covery. The gilt-edged market was not so happy 
—fearful of the gold losses to come. Moreover, 
the long-dated stocks were depressed this week 
by the advertising of the steel prior charges. The 
yields of £7 2s. Ild. per cent. offered on the 
steel preference shares may be tempting to some 
income trusts receiving only 6.3 per cent. on ICI 
preference, but on the whole I advise trustees to 
stick to the dated stocks. (The ‘redeemable’ 
preferences have no fixed date of redemption.) 
The shortest final date is offered by the DORMAN 
LONG 4 per cent. unsecured loan stock which is 
finally paid off at 100 in 1974. At 80 the running 
vield is 5 per cent. and to gross redemption 6} 
per cent. A little longer but with a better running 
yield is UNITED STEEL 4} per cent. debenture 
stock at 81 to yield 5.85 per cent. flat and 6.66 per 
cent. to gross redemption. This is finally re- 
deemed in 1978. The yields compare favourably 
with some other debenture stocks. 

Daily Mirror 

After the buffeting the shares received on the 
bidding for ODHAMS, DAILY MIRROR 5s. shares at 
10s. 9d. against a high level of 15s. 6d., look 
decidedly attractive. As I write it is still cheaper 
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to buy -Daily Mirror through Odhams at 57s. 
(five shares for one plus 5s. in cash, cum 3s. 3d. 
dividend). In the last statement which their 
financial advisers put out, the Daily Mirror direc- 
tors stated that the control of Odhams would 
enable far-reaching economies to be made in the 
magazine section. The main objective of the 
takeover, they said, was to eliminate ‘the more 
absurd forms of cut-throat competition in a field 
in which there is ample scope for real econo- 
mies.’ It was also the intention to sell the Daily 
Herald and the People, providing a purchaser 
could be found with the necessary finance, who 
was also acceptable to the TUC. Daily Mirror is 
not only a newspaper and publishing group, but 
also an investment holding company with large 
interests ‘in paper and TV (through ATV). After 
the sale of Imperial Paper Mills to A. E. Reed 
in exchange for Reed shares, more than half the 
Daily Mirror group’s tangible assets will consist 
of investments as opposed to trading assets. The 
income received from these investments will 
cover about half the amount required to pay 
the 15 per cent. dividend. The total earnings 
cover for this dividend will be at least twice. At 
10s. 9d. to yield 6.8 per cent. Daily Mirror shares 
look decidedly cheap. 


Daily Mail 

Another newspaper share which is looking 
forward to increased profits is ASSOCIATED 
NEWSPAPERS 5s. shares at 24s. to yield 5.6 per 
cent. on the 274 per cent. dividend nearly twice 
covered. The Daily Mail has apparently retained 
far more of the Chronicle circulation than it ever 
anticipated. The parent company, DAILY MAIL 
AND GENERAL TRUST, owns slightly over half the 
equity of Associated Newspapers and the divi- 
dend from these shares and other trading sub- 
sidiaries accounts for two-thirds of the parent’s 
profits. In the ten years to March, 1960, the divi- 
dend rate, adjusted for scrip bonuses, of Daily 
Mail and General Trust has increased from 7 per 
cent. to 16} per cent. and at the present price 
of 64s. the yield is 5.1 per cent. The asset value 
for the shares is estimated at 80s., of which 49s. 
is attributable to Associated Newspapers and 
31s. to other investments. 


Roundabout 
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Paris Scrapbook 


By 


‘Paris,’ the man said, ‘is 
the one really relaxing 
town for a journalist to 
go to. So many men on 
the spot—so many special 
correspondents always 
flying in—there can be no 
temptation to write travel 
articles in the hope of 
paying for the trip.’ But 
just because a_ travel 
article about Paris strikes 
London journalists in the 
same way as a travel article about London, there 
is a curiously large amount that gets overlooked. 
For more than most towns, Paris offers quite 
separate worlds to different sorts of people. 





My own, I am coming to the conclusion, con- 
sists of an underground telephone booth. Every- 
thing that ever happens to me in Paris requires 
about eight phone calls; and the reason for this 
is that almost everyone I know or have to try 
and get hold of has to be approached through 
X, who knows the number of Y’s office, which 
will give Y’s home number; Y having been once 
known toa have the address of Z. Z’s address 
finally yields, not without difficulty, Z’s tele- 
phone number. I am quite sure that one of the 
ways in which Paris builds up a reputation for 
wickedness is that everyone is so secretive about 
their telephone numbers that everyone else 
assumes they are living a double life. Actually, 
of course, they are simply too mean or too lazy 
to make sure their telephone numbers are in the 
directory; almost everybody is gleefully enjoying 
an illegal sub-tenancy, and only /e 
actually gets a catalogue mention free. 
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LINE... LUXURY. 
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1 5 60 Here is a car to inspire pride 

Y - of ownership. A car people 

x admire for its clean, graceful 

| ‘ lines and tasteful colour 
finishes. But only as a 15,60 
owner can you fully 
appreciate the host of luxury 
features and delightful 
handling. Let your Wolseley 
dealer introduce you to the 


car which combines the 








BUY WISELY — BUY WOLSELEY 


TWELVE MONTHS' 
There is also the ‘1500’ from £497 
WOLSELEY MOTORS LIMITED COWLEY 
London Showrooms : 12, Berkeley Street, W.!. 


WARRANTY and backed by BMC service 
plus £208.4.2 P.T. and the 6/99 from £885 plus £369.17.6 P.T. 
OXFORD 


Overseas Business : 


excellence of Wolseley 
engineering and the 
brilliance of Pininfarina 
Styling. 14 litre O.H.V. 
engine. 4-speed gearbox. 
Central floor gear change. 
Panoramic vision. £660. 0. 0 
plus £276. 2. 6 P.T. 





Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford and 41-46, Piccadilly, London W.I. 





WHITEHORN 


I have a friend who spends most of his time in 
Paris in the zoo by the Gare d’Austerlitz. ‘It’s such 
a bad zoo,’ he says. “You know the way monkeys 
look tragically out at you? Well, these monkeys— 
it’s just like Huis Clos—they look tragically at 
each other. You can just see the females blaming 
the males for having got them into this mess at 
all—well don’t just swing there, do something!’ 





To anyone who is accustomed to thinking of 
the summer tourist Paris as phoney, and the 
Left Bank—where film technicians, models and 
layabouts consort with up-and-coming painters 
(smart sheep flock not to Le Village these days, 
but Le Nuage)—as the genuine article, winter can 
bring some odd reverses. A couple of weeks ago ! 
was dragged, protesting fiercely, up to Mont- 
martre: which I had been accustomed to think of 
as a vile place of ogling touts, mass-produced 
over-coloured Art, table crammed with 
British and Germans and Americans, and huge 
cars jamming tiny streets. But this, in winter, was 
absolutely different: Paris 
taking its girl out for the evening: people actually 
singing, couples dancing uncomfortably between 
the tables in defiance of all regulations (‘But they 
don’t have any bye-laws up here!’ my friends 
said in astonishment), There were men in neat 
cheap suits with small black moustaches 
girls who were not even 
Brigitte Bardot and had kirbigrips in their long 
unsmart hair: these were the faces of the re- 
volution; of films like Gervaise or Les Enfants du 
Paradis seen up-to-date and in the flesh. To ad- 
journ, as we inevitably did, to the jazz club round 
the corner from the Deux Magots was to go 
back to a self-conscious, partly Americanised, 
wealthy Paris (they were in rags, of course, but 
the drinks were dear enough): exactly the oppo- 
site to what one might expect. 
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French is at its most curious when rendering 
an Americanism. The classic phrase of American 
advertising “Nobody but nobody  undersells 
Gimbels’ (five words) has been adopted by Gal- 
eries Lafayette in a slogan which reads, ‘Per- 
vendre a meilleur 
marché (eleven words). But 
better still is the description of that blown-up 
black rubber doll with the handle ears and the 
huge eyes that has enjoyed a fanatic vogue :n 
Japan, and to in America and 
Britain too. under the name of the Hugabug. In 
the P: FEMICHE GONFLABLE. 


non personne peut 


sonne 


que les Galeries 


some extent 


sunic, It IS POUPEE 





One of the liveliest wars in Paris rages per- 
petually between the two schools of modelling. 
Dorian ‘Leigh, an American who thought of a 
way of getting round a set of anti-prostitution 
tegulations so tight as almost to preclude run- 
hing a model agency at all.(though not, of course, 
to preclude prostitution), is in annual conflict 
with Mademoiselle Lucky, a key mannequin at 
Dior who is always trying to organise the models 
into a trade union, and/or put them through a 
modelling school on the American plan: neither 
with 100 per cent. success. I went to see that 
school years ago, and was greeted by an 
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astonishing figure, short, fat, sixty if a day and 
white-haired, clad in full black satin lounging 
pyjamas with dangling jade earrings. She was at 
pains to explain that she was an ancienne actrice 
of the Comédie Frangaise; the syllables rolled 
majestically off her tongue as she intoned ‘Et je 
tends encore le feu sacré!” What she was doing 
helping the modelling school I cannot think; evea 
Sarah Bernhardt could hardly have modelled 
those pyjamas to good effect. 





Sut having 


Paris is anything but a cheap city 
been there alternately at my own 


one else’s expense I am coming to the conclu- 


and some- 
sion that unless you are much richer than is at 
all probable you do not really score for having 
extra money. The friends who complain that 
Paris food is going down are the ones who pay 
about £2 a head for a meal; at 15s. or £1 almost 
any restaurant gives you something infinitely 
better than you would get for the money any- 
where else. The same with hotels: somewhere 
around 1900 plumbing obviously overtook Paris 
like a tidal wave, and you can go to hotels that 
are grand or mediocre or downright fleapit and 
not necessarily get a change of bath or furniture: 
the same ornate bed, the same elaborate maho- 
gany table, the same colossal and tottering 
wardrobe. Being really poor in Paris, I suppose, 
means lying on the gratings as the clochards do, 
being really rich is Onassis. But just up from 
poor seems almost to be better than being 
medium rich. 
* 


I was offered one explanation for the failure 
of The Caretaker in Paris which I have not seen 
elsewhere. In London, the roughness and flat 
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working-class intonation of the characters was 
supposed to contrast with such feelings as they 
might have at the time of speaking; particularly 
when they fumbled over unfamiliar ideas like the 
women’s magazine ‘wall toning with carpet'—such 
things coming with magnificent incongruity from 
their dusty mouths. In Paris. however. it seems 
that they were dressed like highly-strung Paris- 
Match photographers, looked exceedingly Left- 
Bank intellectual throughout, and tried to pack 
each sentence with tense and reverberating mean- 
ing. No wonder the contrast passed Paris by. 
* 

Journalists, inevitably, know more expatriates 
than Parisians; and they're all too recurrent types. 
The man with two car smashes to his credit who 
ilways explains how logical the 
ging traffic 
n a superb 


sallow, unm 


much more 
racing traffic of Paris is 


of London; the woman who let 


than the chug 
' 
lets dow 


suit with dirty straight hair and a 


. = ? | 
face wno attacks 


up one about the exagger- 


ited manner in Which English women dress; the 
know-all who has been rolling through Paris eight 
times a year since he was seven and ha still never 
got further, mentally, than the Gay Paree stage. 
No wonder the visiting firewomen fasten so wist- 
fully on the obiter dicta of their taxi-drivers as 


real Paris 


+} iF 52 ot " + 
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Not that travelling in a taxi is exactly a restful 
place for conversation—nothing _ involving 
French traffic is. Though it was not to me but toa 
friend that occurred the splendid instance of 
French police methods which he recounts as 
follows: ‘Ahead of me in the traffic block there 
came the unmistakable sounds of a French acci- 
dent—the screeching of brakes, followed by the 
clang of metal, followed by the slam of opening 
doors, followed by loud cries. And the police- 
man on a bicycle beside me, hearing it too, 
laboriously turned his bicycle in the opposite 
direction, and rode off with the words: “Je crois 
que c'est le temps d'aller pisser.”’ 





Drawings by Maurice Bartlett 
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Mind and Body 





Where Is Thy Sting? 


By JOHN 


I was nineteen before | 
saw a dead body and if 
I had not become a 
doctor, it is unlikely that 

I ever would have done. 
Ai is A doctor’s initiation into 

the facts of death goes 
through a series of ritual 
stages, the first being the 
dissecting room. Here, 


2! I, for a whole year, the 
young medical student 
ambles through a lei- 
surely dissection of the human body, nibbling 
away at ancient cadavers with an Anatomy text- 
book propped irreverently against a greasy 
abdomen. I can remember that first morning, 
yawning with fear at my forthcoming encounter 
with the dead as I waited along with the other 
students outside the frosted glass doors of the 
dissecting room. We joked uneasily as to who 
would be the first to faint. The doors were 
thrown open by the attendant and we flocked 
gingerly into the long tiled room which echoed 
like a swimming bath, Instead of the stench of 
decay we were startled by the clammy aroma of 
formalin and red lead. Before us, laid out on forty 
glass-topped tables, lay the ‘subjects’ as the dis- 
secting manual courteously referred to them. Our 
fears were unfounded. The subjects, most of 
them paupers, seemed to have little to do with 
life or death. They had died many months before 
and in the embalming process had suffered a sea- 
change which put them quite outside any human 
category. They lay in restless postures, grey as 
pumice, like the figures at Pompeii, fossilised in 
a moment of disaster. ‘On the first day the subject 
will be placed on his back and the dissectors will 
proceed to the display of the structures in the 
axilla.” The biblical simplicity of this opening 
command in the manual set us to work on a task 
that was to take a year, recucing our ‘subjects,’ in 
the end, to a few knuckle-bones and a heap of 
giblets which were solemnly bundled into a 
corner of a pine box for Christian burial at some 
later date. 





Our next formal encounter carried more con- 
viction. Arrived at our teaching hospitals for 
clinical training, we were expected to attend the 
autopsies which were demonstrated each day, 
shortly after lunch. Here we came face to face 
with the unvarnished and unembalmed details of 
recent death. The bodies were those of patients 
who had died only a few hours before and they 
lay on the tables calm and straight, their faces 
composed in a Gioconda smile. Whilst the dis- 
secting-room bodies had been inanimately grey, 
through and through, when the pathologist cut 
into these corpses they were red as beef and 
smelled of slaughterhouses. 

One by one the various organs were removed 
and laid on a side table, wet and vivid like a 
windfall of exotic rotten fruit. For a moment one 
was unnerved by the contrast between the pale 
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austerity of the intact body and this unwarranted 
fiesta of intestine. We soon became inured to 
these sights and smells, although time and time 
again some physical feature would cause a twinge 
of human recognition which one never experi- 
enced in the grey, greasy confusion of the dis- 
secting room. 

Finally, in the wards we came across the actual 
moment of death, though here again one felt 
cheated of the truth, life seeming to slip away in 
a whispering glissando which left one with a 
sense of anti-climax. I had expected something 
more clear-cut. Something perhaps on the level 
of Aubrey’s spectre which vanished with a puff 
of perfume and a melodious twang. In the final 
reduction I go a long way with the man to whom 
I had once to say that his wife was dead. He gave 
me a puzzled look. ‘Dead, eh?’ he said; and then 
with a wistful glance into the middle distance, he 
said, ‘Dead, eh? Blimey, it’s a funny old life.’ 

But few people have any resources these days 
to cope with death. A few months ago I leafed 


Consuming Interest 
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through a Borough Register, and I was struck by 
the number of deaths which took place in hospi- 
tal. The great majority, in fact. The Registrar tolg 
me of the great change which had occurred in this 
way. Few families actually seemed able to Cope 
with death in the home and many of the admis. 
sions to hospital took place at the request of the 
relatives who had panicked at the prospect of 
having to deal with a corpse. Today few people 
know how to lay out a body. A piece of domestic 
technology, familiar in most Victorian house. 
holds, has vanished and the Registrar said with 
the few deaths that did occur at home a district 
nurse had sometimes to be called to help out the 
frightened family. During a year as a house 
physician I can recall only one family who 
actually asked that the patient, in hospital! at the 
time, should be allowed to come home to die; 
compared to the hundreds who insisted that we 
should stage-manage the last act. Of those whose 
relatives did die in hospital few actually saw the 
moment of death or went in to view the body 
afterwards. In fact the whole business of death is 
gradually being bowdlerised out of common ex. 
perience, giving place to the Gothic fantasies of 
horror films which now seem more acceptable 
to the public than the chilly details of the real 
thing. They have no familiarity to blunt the edge 
of their experience: only the doctors nowadays 
can provide it. 


A Puff for Pastry 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


I HAVE a confession to 
make. Against what I 
thought was my better 
judgment, I have lately 
fallen for frozen puff 
pastry. 

It does seem absurd to 
be blackmailed by that 
old home-made pastry 
mystique, when your 
palate would have to be 
as sensitive as a Geiger 
counter to distinguish 
a vol-au-vent which had had the full treatment 

-six times turned and rested—from one grace- 
fully risen from a once-rolled piece of frozen 
paste. 

Our discovery of ‘Jus-rok (yet another of 
those grisly brand-name puns) in its two varieties, 
ordinary and vegetarian, came about on Christ- 
mas Eve. The cook of our family rebelled at the 
prospect of wasting hours playing pitch and toss 
with butter, flour and an automatic timer to 
produce a mountain of patties and sausage rolls 
which would be devoured in less time than it 
takes to stuff a stocking. Instead, with just a 
rolling pin and four packets of frozen puff 
pastry, a party supper was produced in half an 
hour. And no one guessed the sordid secret. 

Since then we have had a go at two other 
brands of frozen pastry, as well as the ‘Jus-rol’ 
‘ordinary.’ They are all passable and palatable, 
but not quite up to the standard of the ‘Jus-rol’ 
vegetarian quality. This special mix contains no 





animal fat, for the benefit of those who have 
conscientious or other objections to it. 

The frozen short pastry does not win quite such 
high marks, partly because it compares poorly 
with the home-made kind, partly because short 
crust only takes five or six minutes to mix—if 
you know how. If you don’t, or lack the con- 
fidence of the television housewives, it could be 
worth it: but remember, it takes two or threé 
hours to unfreeze, so you can’t just pop out and 
buy the stuff at a moment’s notice and hope to 
have it on the table in no time. 

Surprise and pleasure with ‘Jus-rol’ prompted 
research into two other labour-saving prepared 
pastries; these were fresh—not frozen. One was 
strudel pastry, almost impossible to make at 
home, even if the fine Austrian flour, glas/es 
mehl, could be bought here. But the actual work 
is more like occupational therapy than fun. 
Splendid if you feel in need of the monotony; 
otherwise a tedious chore. 

Enough pastry to make s¢rudels (either apfel 
or topfen, the cheese kind) for three or four 
people costs Is. 9d. Delicatessen shops have it, 
and I have seen it in Harrods and Selfridges. It 
is flown from Austria every Wednesday, but 
supplies may be held up by bad weather at this 
time of the year. It will keep fresh for two or 
three days in a cool place, longer in a refri- 
gerator. It is ready rolled, and need only be un- 
folded, stuffed and baked for thirty minutes in a 
moderate oven. 

There is also Turkish bdrek pastry available 
now, so thin it would make mille feuille look 
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FOR SMALL AND 
MEDIUM INVESTORS 


The Planet Building Society offers you 
complete security. It has been established 
over 100 years, is a founder member of 
The Building Societies Association and 
was one of the first Societies to be granted 
TRUSTEE Status for its deposits. 


PLANET funds are employed to encourage 
the ownership of sound home property. 
Assets total over 12 MILLION POUNDS and 
RESERVES exceed £500,000 


Current investment in the Planet Building 
Society receives interest at the rate of 

32 % (34 % plus ¢ % bonus) per annum, 
tax paid by the Society—equivalent to 
£6.2.5d. per cent on investments taxable 
at the standard rate. This is a very 
profitable yield for such a safe investment. 


Any sum from £1 to £5,000 can be 

invested in the PLANET. No charges are 

made for investment or withdrawal and 

withdrawal can be effected easily and 
(Income Tax paid ar promptly. 
including Bonus 


WRITE, TELEPHONE OR CALL FOR FULL DETAILS 


THE 


PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 
Planet House, Finsbury Sq. E.C.2. Tel: MONarch 8985 
(MEMBER OF THE BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION) 
Branches at: Chelmsford, Ilford, Maidstone, Romford, Worthing. 
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With affection, care and security, living 
in homely surroundings our children’s 
future is assured. 


This voluntary Society has he!ped nearly 

5.009 children during the past year 

(including spastics, diabetics and malad- 
justed). 


LEGACIES can help us in the years to come. 
DONATIONS can help us NOW. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) 


OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON 
LONDON, S.E.!1 
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International Services Ltd. 


7 HAYMARKET, LONDON, 
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1 Greek Island Cruises 


via the Haymarket ie 








at No. 7 Haymarket, the Misses Winsor and Moles- 
worth spend a « nside rable time arranging Greek 
crui it the sp cialized interests of both 
indi i parties; cruises that incorporate the 
mini nc with the maximum of pleasure, 
visual t i lasting interest. 

This Iso provides tours (escorted and 
oths i ind neighbouring countries, 
with s ally provided facilities for the unaccom- 
panied motorist. 


discllege World Travel 
po clap 
ND TELEX 2-3693 


$.W.1. TEL. WHI 5551 A? 
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NOW... 


EQUITY INVESTMENT 
PLUS 





LIFE ASSURANCE FROM 


M&G 


In this new M&G scheme you have the best of both worlds— 
sound industrial investment plus built-in life assurance to 
ensure that the target of a regular, long-term investment plan 
can still be reached even though you should die during the 
period. 


This is how it works 


You pay an annual premium—on which you can claim the 
normal life assurance tax relief. Subject only to the cost of 
providing for a cash benefit if you die and a management fee of 
3°%, this premium is used to buy Units of The “M&G” 
General Trust Fund, which are allocated to your policy. The 
net income arising thereon is reinvested im more Units. 
Naturally you cannot claim any refund of the tax deducted 
from such income; but, on the other hand, you do not pay any 
surtax on it, 

When your policy matures, you receive all the Units allocated 
to it. If you should die earlier, your heirs receive all the Units 
allocated up to that time plus a cash sum equal to the remaining 
years’ premiums. 

If you have to surrender your policy before maturity you still 
get all the Units allocated to it, or, if you prefer, their cash value. 


Let us take an example 
You are thirty and in good health. You take out a 20-year policy 
with a premium of £100 p.a. In the first sixteen years, £92.16.0 
will be allocated each year to acquiring Units, and after that 
£97 p.a. At the end of the twenty years, you will receive all the 
Units thus bought plus the additional Units bought with the 
income from them. If you die after, say, eight years, the benefit 
will consist of the Units thus far accumulated plus £1,200 in 
cash, i.e. twelve years’ premiums. And each year you pay a 
premium you may be able to claim (at present rates) up to 
£15.10.0 in income tax relief—in which case the net annual 
cost to you will be £84.10.0 

If you would like full details just write to ““M&G” 9, Cloak 
Lane, London, E.C.4., or send the coupon below. You will incur 
no obligation and we shall not bother you with follow-up calls, 
either in person or by telephone. 


To: MUNICIPAL AND GENERAL SECURITIES CO. LTD., 
Y) 9, Cloak Lane, London, E.C.4. 

S) Please send me w 
M&G Trust Asst 


ithout obligation full detai!s of the 
Pl 
urance Plan. 


NAME _ 


ADDRESS ........ - enasmeneies 


$14/FFF 
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clumsy. It is made into small tubes or triangular 
envelopes, and stuffed with spicy meat or cheese. 
They can be baked in the oven like a strudel or, 
more authentically, fried in deep fat. In Turkey 
and Greece they are offered as hors d’ceuvre or 
with aperitifs. The pastry, which is usually sold 
by Greeks in this country, 1s more often known 
as philo pastry or vufka It can be bought at the 
Oriental Provision Stores. 25 Charlotte Street, 
WI, and John Pascalis, 35 Grafton Way, W1, off 
Tottenham Court Road (he likes twenty-four 
hours’ notice). Both charge about 5s. a pound. 
These pastry leaves are used also to make the 
Turkish sweet baklava, with almonds and honey. 

Spurred on by these successes with prepared 
pastry I bought and tasted a frozen pizza. It was 
appalling. 

* 

Parking your car outside a theatre, even in the 
periphery of theatreland, is a luxury in 1961 
London. Emerging from the Duchess the other 
evening I found two jolly young constables con- 
versing on the kerb, where I had expected to see 
a familiar vehicle patiently awaiting my return. 
Laughingly they made some explanation about 
obstructions and suggested that I should take the 
next bus headed in the direction of the Police 
Car Compound near the Old Vic. 

At the compound the whole affair went with a 
bang. Everybody was grinning like mad, 
especially when the sergeant, searching the re- 
gister for the reason of the car’s removal, could 
not decipher the code initials—UNO. Neither 
could anyone else. And no one took seriously 
my suggestion that it meant we had diplomatic 
immunity. I handed over £2. ‘We are taking so 
much these days,’ said the sergeant, ‘the Chan- 
cellor could announce a cut in the income tax.’ 
Then, with ali the hauteur of a maitre d’hétel, he 
commanded a young constable to ‘show the lady 
and gentleman to their car.’ 

Two pounds (sterling) lighter, but feeling like 
a tycoon, I was shown to my car, forgetting for a 
moment that I had just seen it described in the 
police record as ‘blue—scratched and dented all 
round.’ But the biggest laugh was the back of 
the receipt for ‘removal and storage fee.’ ‘Ped- 
lars, it announced: ‘This receipt does not 
authorise the holder to act as a pedlar. Fire- 
arms: This receipt does not authorise possession 
or acquisition of firearms.’ I could hardly choke 
back my disappointment. 

* 

A new unwelcome (and unwelcoming) irrita- 
tion seems to have arisen at London Airport. As 
well as the cogwheels in the showcases, as well 
as that man with the mop who always seems to 
be swabbing the floor when I arrive, they have 
taken to arranging the benches in such a way 
that, to get into the lounge where you wait before 
going to customs, you have to shuffle along the 
back of the benches and then double back. Why? 

And, going to collect this same battered car 
from the car-park at London Airport, I left my 
customs-cleared luggage in the hands of solic- 
itous airport porters. When I discovered I had 
left the car-keys in one of the bags I had left, 
and had trudged back again across the windy 
asphalt, I simply picked it up and departed— 
nobody asked for the claim tag or anything fancy 
like that. When I grow up I shall be an airport 
thief—it must be the easiest living in London. 


Postscript a 3 


FroM covered wagon to 
The Carlton Tower in not 
much more than a cen- 
tury isn’t bad going for 2 
religious organisation, 
and the shades of Joseph 
Smith and Brigham 
Young in their Mormon 
paradise must have 
looked down proudly on 
Brother David O. Mc- 
Kay, sometime Apostle, 
now President of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, and 
ex officio Prophet, lapping his Instant Postum 
(Mormons don’t indulge in alcoholic drinks, tea 
or coffee) in the lushest pastures of SWI. 

The Prophet was here to dedicate the Hyde 
Park Chapel, in Exhibition Road, and had had 
the way prepared by a public-relations executive 
from the United States and cyclostyled handouts 
from J. Walter Thompson like autumn leaves in 
Vallombrosa (59 quarto and 22 foolscap sheets, 
a twelve-page reprint from Life, and a glossy 
photograph of the Prophet, all in a handsome 
folder, fluttered down upon this office alone); 
and your correspondent went too. 

There was a record number of baptisms into 
the Mormon Church in this country last month, 
and British membership has virtually doubled in 
the last couple of years: it is now about 20,000. 
It isn’t difficult to see why: the church 
was full of crew-cut young Englishmen (as well 
as a sprinkling of crew-cut young American 
missionaries) with the sort of fresh, unsophisti- 
cated young women who used to become the 
nicest sort of GI brides—many of them young 
couples with their children. The seven speakers 
who addressed us and prayed for us were all 
Americans—theirs the accents, tone of voice, 
easy, uncondescending friendliness, and turns of 
phrase that the young urban lower middle class 
of this country finds itself more at home with 
than it is with Anglican gentilities. 

On the platform, the wide-open faces from 
the wide-open spaces looked like either President 
Eisenhower or Will Rogers, and what we listened 
to, for a very long two hours and twenty minutes, 
was a sort of MRA for the kiddies, and without 
the snobbery or exhibitionism; no knotty points 
of dogma or fine pieces of ‘ritual; and the sug- 
gestion of a sort of light-industry workers’ 
Rotary. People can ‘change their lives’; we must 
‘supplant the rule of force with the rule of love’ 
—which was not the plea for unilateral disarma- 
ment that for a moment it sounded like;—and 
many a rousing Buchmanesque broadside against 
the godless ideology of you-know-where. 

One speaker read out a letter from Lord 
Beaverbrook (‘I hope you have notified our news- 
papers—and indeed they had: there was an 
adulatory half-page, with pictures, in Monday's 
Express), and another a long passage from ‘one 
of your own writers—Beverley Nichols.’ And we 
all swung together into the wagon-wheel rhythms 
of ‘We Thank Thee, O God, for a Prophet.’ 

Accompanied, I ought to have mentioned, by 
the 250-strong chorus of the International Sing- 
ing Mothers of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
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Latter-Day Saints. There was a superbly printed 
souvenir programme of the Singing Mothers’ 
repertoire, on art paper, with the Union Jack and 
the Stars and Stripes on the gold-printed cover. 
Insidé, pictures, articles, and a fascinating panel 
of ‘Singing Mothers Statistics,” in question and 
answer form. The first question and answer were: 
Are any unmarried? No. 


* 

That was a first-rate, old-fashioned journalistic 
coup of the Sunday Telegraph’s racing corre. 
spondent, John Lawrence, and took the shine 
out of the other two big Sundays—not only ‘9 


talk to the Russian jockeys in Moscow who are 
going to ride in the National, and cast an expert 
eye over their horses, but to get himself photo- 
graphed for the front page cantering with one of 
them, and putting a Russian horse over a fence. 

But I was sorry to see him joining in the 
chorus that is making excuses beforehand for 
the Russians’ showing at Aintree—talking about 
‘dreadful handicaps’ and ‘the cold hand of the 
Russian winter’ that is weighing so heavily 
against their training. 1 admire the Russians for 
having a go at Aintree, in spite of their inex- 
perience, and I hope they do well; the better they 
do in this sort of sporting rivalry with the West, 
from the Grand at Henley to the Olympics, the 
less touchy and more relaxed they become. and 
marginally the easier to get on with. But it is 
nonsense to overrate their difficulties. A country 
that covers a sixth of the land surface of the 
globe isn’t all snowbound at once, and jumps 
can be put up cheaply and easily almost any- 
where. The Russians could be schooling the 
National entries at Tiflis, for instance, where the 
climate in February is precisely that of Western 
Europe. If the Russians are training their horses 
for an Aintree spring meeting on a Moscow 
course ‘covered with a carpet of half-frozen 
slush,’ in the temperature of a Winnipeg winter, 
the more fools they. 

* 

Two eminent writers about wine, Denzil 
Batchelor and Peter Brinson, are now on the 
editorial board of Vintage, the quarterly maga- 
zine published by Harvey’s, and the latest number 
is a good deal more elegant in aspect and in- 
formative in content than its predecessors. (As 
elegant now as Berry’s quarterly, also worth 
sending for.) Officially, Vintage costs half a 
crown, but I suspect that a polite postcard to 
Harvey's will elicit a free copy. The current 
number includes a fascinating article by Harry 
Waugh, the firm’s London director, on how to 
select a £100 cellar—half for present drinking, 
half for the future—which I wish I had written 
myself. Instead, I select as my wine of the week 
the 1955 red Grand Hermitage he includes for 
present drinking at Ils. 6d. a bottle. Hermitage 
has never regained the reputation it had in Vic- 
torian times: there is relatively little of it, it has 
great body and bouquet, and Warner Allen ranks 
it as ‘incomparably the greatest of all Rhone 
wines,’ which puts it above Chateauneuf du Pape, 
the wine I would compare it with in deciding 
what to eat with it—rich meat and game dishes, 
and cheese. Professor Saintsbury called it ‘the 
manliest’ of French wines: let me, in a more 
materialistic age, suggest merely that it is the 
most underpriced. 

CYRIL RAY 
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